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ABSTRACT 

At this hearing, one of a series conducted across the 
nation on the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
testimony was heard on issues of concern to three panels of experts 
on higher education in the state of Nebraska. The witnesses included 
Robert E. Caldwell, student body president from the University of 
Nebraska (UN) at Kearney; Wanda Halvorson of the Nebraska Association 
of Student Financial Aid Administrators; William Hasemeyer of the 
Mid-Plains Community College Area; Martin Massengale of the 
University of Nebraska; Andy Massey, president of the UN student 
Association; Jeannine Phelan of Educational Planning Centers; Thomas 
Reeves of Hastings College; Kay Sc*?llenkamp of Chadron State 
College; Kathleen Seline of Creiyhton University; Robert Smallfoot of 
McCook Community College; and Barbara Snyder of UN at Kearney. The 
issues that the witnesses addressed included cooperative education 
programs, student financial aid needs assessment reform, Pell Grants, 
minority access to higher education, burdens on middle income 
families, programs for disadvantaged students, state aid to students 
and institutions of higher education, the role of community colleges, 
and educational opportunities in rural areas. The prepared statements 
of the witnesses and others are included along with various 
supplemental materials. (JB) 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE RE A! ITHORI7 a 
TION OF THE HIGHER EWCATION ACT ^P 

MONDAY, JULY 15, 1991 

House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

liams presiding. raSka ' Kear ™y> Nebraska, Hon. Pat Wil- 

slaff ^TfL^nr^V?, ™ lliams and Barrett, 
member ' Beth Buehlma ™. minority professional staff 

the^thT^S 

ary Education he Subc ommittee on Postsecond- 

ofw ia &»^^^ 

authorize this uS^JS&ZSgf ^ffi^J' 
Wfi'hZf' ^"""forize/in this fc" it is to be reau- 

the subcommittee i™NA™ta e rStot»'^ ? ^ le ^ to "» 

g tradition 

»*W^tar5^lS^«»» Keamey S^ into the 
attentiveness to^ducation »nH S that ^"aggressiveness and 
abated hei^n NeKkT «»l»gness to change continues uo- 

wrSngTm^ &SZ&£2Sl rsaio^h ^ «" 

brought me back thil button 8 State and Stay there ' and >» 

wirKoto^rg t& ^j&JTTJ 1 * «*• 
button close at hand as not onlv ., 5£ i. . 80 l . ^ aU kee P 
braska's excellence blhi2™ ( ™ M* 8 a " indication of Ne- 
ing field. re " encc ln '"a"" education both on and off of the play- 
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You have been a leader, not only in football but in academics 
andTnStua? excellence as well and the rest of us in the Nation 

follows your lead in that regard. education 
You sent a fine Congressman, greatly concerned a>x> at eauca tion, 
who comes from your unique Nebraska legislature with < ^ good 
credentials as any one has ever brought from a legislature to the 
Sn«esf of ttw TUnited States. I'm delighted to be one of Bill s col- 
le^efon the HoSducation and Labor Committee and on this 

^Sv^are going to be very interested in the testimony wejll 
receive For my part, I am hoping that the various witnesses wil 
addreS to some Wee or other several specifics. Let me just list 

in Nebraska jf — \-«fffif 

tkm tarticularly higher education for all Nebraskans. 
^JffbSSS to hear any thoughts you might wish tc ► share 
with us about the guaranteed student loan WW*™, ™ 
SSpS based proems and to what degree , yot ^^*&S 
adequately providing assistance to Nebraska and America s college 

^You 3s? some of you might want to address, in that regard, the 
matter of indebtedness. We find that while the guaranteed student 
tell program secant assistance to Americans, it also cre- 
ated Kdebtednes/ which might ha^ some unintended conse- 

^Youlnay want to address in Title III, the Strengtl^ 
tutions, in particular emerging » n8t ! tut ?" 8 ^ 
have a particular interest in structuring the Higher Education Act 
in such a wav that we deal with the true student today. 
m institu a tS infhis State and elsewhere have se^n a change m 
the student body. I guess that new student body goes by the name 
of non-traditional. I'm not sure what that means. 

We do know that some in the country still hold to a myth about 
the profile of the student body in America^They, ^ 
sunnoae a ereat minority now, but some people still believe mat 
ffa^f student on American campuses is 18 years old, male, 
white and in enrolled in a business school. 

ManHtudenU Tare all of that, but that's not the average student 
todav The aSe student is what we call non-traditipnd and the 
tan&ess > is as we havein the last couple of reauthorizations, par- 
the ^4 years ago, we have ^ striving ; to trv to make 
the act respond to, reflect and encourage the new mix ot students 

^inXV^an^ about the difficulty that middle 

income ll A'mericTns areXding in sending their children, their stu- 

d MWdletSe folks have during the decade seen college tui- 
tion rise four times as fast as their disposable income. U>llege tui 
tion hat gone up 60 percent. Disposable income, counting inflation 
in, has decreased over the past 10 years. 

Middle income people feel f squeezed, .Middle n inc ° m f r S^J 3 ^ 
mortgaging the home or the farm in order to send their children to 
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H^ le inCome fo u lks A are topping their savings accounts and 
it ought to be reasons why America 8 sartng level is not as high as 

♦«%2R °X y °* U m t y h 2 ve suggestions as to what this country can do 
to right the terrible financial imbalance that has creeped into the 
ability or inability of so many middle income people to send their 
children, their student on to college. 

Middle income folks after all are the anchor of America's tax 
system, but they find themselves excluded from receiving virtually 
any assistance from the Nation to help their youngsters in college 

• S Congressman Barrett, you brought the subcommittee to, 
obviously, a fine place and I want your constituents and others in 
this room to know how impressed you were with me at the airport 

ast night when I got off th Sj plane, disembs-ked, I think the ^r- 
hne industry likes to call it deplaned, another word I don't know 
the meaning of, came in to the airpoit and an old friend of Bill's, a 
CFA in town, said, well, we know you're here and we're delighted 
that you and Congressman Barrett are going to be having this 
hearing out at Kearney State and I immediately corr^ted h"m 

1 said, no, no, the University of Nebraska at Kearney. Bill was so 
impressed with t hat-Congressman, I'm delighted to be with you. 

very r weH RBE,rr ' y ° U ' Mr ' Chairman ' You follow instructions 

I want to say to Congressman Pat Williams of Montana, wel- 
come. A big Corn Husker welcome to this State and incidentally 
welcome to the University of Nebraska at Kearney. aencaii y' 
I m really pleased to have Congressman Williams here. I'm par- 

H Plet %$ to ,fe ab,eto hold a hea "ng, a congressional hear- 
ing in the middle of Nebraska. 

This is a rather unique, unusual circumstance end I think that 
speaks to the importance of this issue, which is specifically the re- 
authorization of the Higher Education Act. 

This is a very important matter to the Congress. We are now in 
the process of holding a total of 46 hearings across the United 
btates with reference to rewriting the Higher Education Act. 

if.iT 8 ""!^*, in K , earne y- 1 brieve, is the 35th meeting of 
this subcommittee. We will begin the torturous process of rewriting 
the act next month in DC. 
I'm particularly pleased, also, to be able to welcome the subcom- 

S^Sfw ' * lch we J?™, ^ us t^W' who have been brave 
enough to venture outside the Washington Beltway and come out 
and find out how the other half of the world lives. 

Wa \ P art i c " larl y Pleaoed that our staff, my staff person, took 
the back road from Grand Island to Kearney fast evening so that 
the members of our subcommittee staff from Detroit and New York 

them I behove *° C ° rn gr ° W ' !t WaS 8 Unique ex P erie nce for 

tjZ 0 ^^ 6 re here Jo li cen to the concerns and the recommenda- 
tions of these experts in K^her education. We have with us today 
&C 6 Panels who are, in, 2ed, experts. These are the people that 
help administer and spend nearly $20 billion in Federal tax money 
to administer higher education. «w««y 
I'm especially anxious to hear from rural students as well And 
one of our panels today does include testimony from the students. 
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These people who are coping today with the higher costs of educa- 
tion, among other things. 

Recently, the Congress passed the High Performance Computer 
Act, and I included, as a member of the committee, a request that 
the the General Accounting Office report back to the committee 
the accessibility of high speed computer technology for rural col- 
leges and libraries. 

And I hope that report will help guide the Congress as we do re- 
write the authorization bill, in addressing the important need for 
colleges, rural colleges, to have access to this type of vital technolo- 
gy. 

I am led to believe that sometimes we in the rural parts of this 
Nation take a backseat to accessibility of this new technology as 
compared to our more urbanized colleges and universities. 

But the people that are here today testifying realize the impor- 
tance of all of that, because they do have to administer the existing 
higher education system on a daily basis and as well, these people 
will have to live with the changes that we're going to be making. 

These changes will be ones, we're all going to have to live with 
probably up until or perhaps through the year 2000. So again, I 
think it stresses the importance of what we are about. 

Certainly one of the concerns that we ll have to address are the 
needs, as Chairman Williams says, of the middle income families. 
We have done a pretty good job, I think, in terms of lower income 
families but there is perhaps a void out there and Congressman 
Williams has introduced specifically H.R. 2561, which deals directly 
with this particular issue. 

I was with Pat in Montana on Saturday and we were concerned 
with that specific issue and heard some excellent testimony at that 
time. The bill simply includes a provision, among other things, that 
would exclude the assets of the families home and or farm from the 
calculation of expected family contribution in determining a stu- 
dent's financial aid. 

I think this is particularly important to us in rural areas. It 
somehcw doesn't seem fair that in computing the eligibility we re 
looking at not only the value of the farm itself, but also the income 
that is derived from that farm. I think something needs to change 
in that area. . „ , , . ... 

So, Chairman Williams, I certainly look forward to working with 
you and making sure that that provision is and does become a part 
of the Higher Education Act I think it's tremendously important. 

As I indicated earlier, I also have a concern about loan defaults. 
This, I think, is becoming an increasingly serious problem. I have 
been talking about a $2 billion default rate in terms of about a $6 
billion appropriation for loans and grants. 

I'm led to believe now that that figure is perhaps as high as $3.4 
billion. Any time we begin looking at nearly half of our loans in 
existence being in default we have a terribly serious situation and 
something needs to be done and needs to be done quickly. 

I'm proud to say that the average default rate for those institu- 
tions who are testifying here today is about 4.5 percent. So we have 
something to be proud of in this particular area. As a matter of 
fact, in the limited research that I did, I believe that the lowest de- 
fault rate in terms of the 12 or 13 institutions in my congressional 
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district is 2.2 percent. And that happens to be the College of Tech- 
nical Agriculture over at Curtis. Again, something, I think, that we 
can be very, very proud of. 

Mr. Chairman, there are three people who have asked that we 
insert into the subcommittee's record a statement, if you will 
please, from the University of Nebraska, Lincoln's College of Engi- 
neering and Technology concerning Title VIII, and secondly, a 
statement from Mr. Bob Walker, President of the Rocky Mountain 
Association of StuJeni Financial Aid, and finally, from Cheri L. 
Clark, Director of *W»eial Aid, Capital School of Hair Styling: if 
that is possible? J 

Chairman Williams. Without objection, we'll include each of 
those statements as part of the hearing record. 
[The statements follow:] 
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I an writing this letter in regard to Title VIII. Ferd Anderson 
and Connie Husa attended the Congressional Healing in Kearney on 
July IS, 1991 and receiver! permission Cor the contents of this 
letter to be added to the Hearing Record. 

I want to offer testimony on the subject of Title Vlll of the 
Higher Education Act which pertains to federal funds for 
post-secondary cooperative education programs. Represented in this 
testimony are the views of co-op practitioners as gathered by the 
National Commission for Cooperative Education, the Cooperative 
Education Division of the American Society for Engineering 
Education, and the Cooperative Education Association, inc. 

ASEE defines cooperative education as an integration of classroom 
work and practical work experience in an organized program under 
which students alternate periods of attendance at College with 
periods of employment in industry, business, or government. Our 
College c* Engineering and Technology has one of the most active 
co-op programs at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln and we believe 
very strongly in the value of cooperative education. 

The UNL College of Engineering and Technology is the only college 
of engineering in Nebraska. We have about 2400 undergraduate 
students; two-thirds of them are on the Lincoln campus where the 
engineering courses are taught and the other third are on the Omaha 
campus where the bulk of the technology courses are taught. The 
College is part of a land-grant university with the mission of 
teaching, research, and service to the State. The research program 
was considerably enhanced by the State's Research Initiative passed 
by the Legislature three years ago. 

Cooperative Education was begun in 1906 in the school of 
engineering at the University of Cincinnati. It was not until the 
federal government began making funds available through the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 that co-op programs were developed to any 
great extent. Over 85 percent of this program's funding supports 
the implementation of new cooperative education projects. These 
are administrative funds used to develop systems, identify job 
opportunities and guide students through the cooperative education 
experience, as the various programs take hold, the college or 

UniY*wtyol Neoraaka-Unccta Urtveraty of Netxuka at Omana Urtvararty of Neoraaka MadtcaJ Carter 
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university assumes a larger percentage of support. The remaining 
funds are used in various ways such as innovative and improved ways 
of conducting programs and research vital to program performance 
and growth. 

Students as well as employers benefit from an active cooperative 
education program. Co-op has become an excellent vehicle for 
gaining experience before graduation. Students, and parents, gain 
a valuable source of funds to meet rapidly escalating tuition 
costs. And employers are being very up-front about the fact that 
they use student programs, such as co-op, for recruitment of 
permanent hires. Needless to say, there are several other benefits 
for both students and employers. 

Title VIII Reauthorization will impact students, institutions, 
employers, and the federal government. Two thirds of the colleges 
and universities in the country, representing approximately 
13,000,000 students* have yet to develop cooperative education 
programs. Particularly in light of the escalating cost of hiqher 
education, fiscal constraint in institution finances, and the 
burgeoning student debt and default rates, cooperative education 
should be available to more students. Interest in co-op has 
increased greatly during the past five years due, in part* to the 
Ad Council's national ad campaign for cooperative education. The 
campaign, undertaken at the request of the National Commission* has 
resulted in $150 million of donated advertising, and 400,000 pieces 
of literature distributed to students, parents, high school 
guidance counselors, and employers. Since the beqinning of th<* 
campaign, the number of co-op students has increased by 48 percent. 

In order for cooperative education to be available to more 
students, the federal government must continue and expand Title 
VIII funding to allow institutions to develop strong programs and 
increase outreach to traditionally under represented groups. In 
many cases, it has been the presence of federal funds that has 
prompted schools to invest state and local funds in the programs. 
Recognizing the importance of Title VIII, the Administration has 
included funding tor Title VIII in the FY '92 budget request for 
the first time in more than a decade. The Congressional support 
which has maintained Title VIII funding since its inception is 
crucial to the expansion of access to this vital program. 

Finally, the federal government is undeniably the leader in 
education. No major movement to provide equity for students across 
the country has or will come from the states. At a time when 
industry is practically demanding experience along with a~de gree, 
it is~~imperat ive that the federal government really su pport the 
only program that closes the loop between learning at work and 
learning in the classroom. 

Thank you for including this letter of support in the file. I look 
forward to a favorable action on the part of the federal 
government. 




Acting Dean 
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Congreeeaen Barrett and Williaae, it ie a plaaaura to have thia opportunity 

o?»f r ^2? ^W 1 *??* 0 * *f* M *•**>•*• ot the RocXy Mountain Aeeociation of 
student Financial Aid Adminietratore to you and tha othar membv^ of tha 
-ubooamittee. Although tha over thraa hundred aembera of RNAflPAA have had 
k^S?! 1 !:: ln P ut through our national aeeocietion, nmPAaT Sm wieh to 
highlight eeveral araaa of particular concarn and interest. 

Ae an association of profaaaional financial aid officara, we atrongly endoree 
ZfiiJ^&oKn*?" " lfttiV * t0 th * RMUth «*""°" of tha Highar 

1) Tha aliaination of tha proviaion for determining indapandancy atatua, 
for financial aid purpoeee, baaad on tha ainiaua reeourcee/ non-taxed 
axaaption atatua, Wa aupport tha concapt that aJl atudanta undar tha 
age of 24 be conaidarad dapandant atudanta, raquiring parantal 
information, with exceptione granted only aftar - raviaw by tha School* a 
? 2 •?j ln lt " tor J °* individual extenueting .pedal circumatancaa. 
Automatic indapandant atatua ahould ba raaarvad only for thoaa who ara 
2U r vatarana of tha armed forcee, orphane, marriad atudanta, 
graduata/profaaaional atudanta or atudanta with dependente. 

*ia currant aye tea ancouragaa aanipulation by faailiaa affluant enough to 
K. OVi £, tin *" ci *} •upport for thair children. T,*Me changa would alao affirm 
tha philoeophy that tha faaily baara tha primary raaponaibilitv fcr financina 
poataacondary education of faaily aembere, not tha taxpayar. " Mncln 9 

Thia changa would graatly aiaplify tha application form and tha ralatad aat 
Sf iKEX'i 011 *' banafiting both tha applicant and tha aid adainiJiJi^r la 
va attaapt to explain/document tha currant procedures. 

l5*ii^!f l ?i n l* t "%V working diractly with tha at ^nt at tha campus i.val, 
facial JitSJtlSnaJ t0 ** tmiM <*«P«na:«ic y atatua of atudanti wiih 

2) Tha continuation cf tha una of profaaaional judgement by tha aid 
^^& UMd ' id P^»- anyone. 

f sxtanuating circua.tancaa in which parent, and atudanta find thaw."..? 

.^i^v"^7: nt ," y,t ",", WiU ' for c,rtain individual., b. an inaxact !ndax"f 
ability to pay for collaga coat., only through thia option can naad analyaia 
ba eanaitiva to .pacific situation., .. oppo.ad to a .trict formula ba.ad 
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I) Tha aiaplification of tha atudant aid dalivary ayetaa to include 

A) tha allalnation of tha Itudant Aid Report (Pall Grant) aa part of tha 
dalivary ayatam, and 

D) tha elimination of praacrlbad naad analyaia avaluationa for familiee 
alraady qualifying for cartaln aocial aarvioaa and othar infrequently 
uaad etendardiaed formulae. <ie. Siaple, Dialooatad Worker, Diaplacad 
Hoaeaaker) 



Tha Multiple Data Entry procaaaora hava daaonatratad tha capacity to 
aocurataly and affioiantly aatabliah a etudent'e Pall Grant eligibility and 
traneait thia information to tha appropriata highar education inetitution. 
To da lay tha propar payaant of funda to a atudant dua to lacking a piaca of 
papar ia ludioroua in thia aga of alaotronio communication. 

Tha coaplexity of eeverel formulaa imbaddad in tha naad analyaia ayatam haa 
coaplicatad tha application complation prooaaa for etudente, inoraaaad coata 
to tha fadaral govarnmant dua to ooaputar programming and ragulatory ohangaa 
and aarvad vary few actual aid applicanta. National atudiaa hava lndicatad 
laaa than 3% of tha total filing population qualifiaa for thaaa epeciel 
calculationa* 

t alao doaa not nacaaaarily giva an accurata pictura of tha financial 
strength of particular applicanta. By aliminating thaaa apacial foraulaa, 
tha application and dalivary procaaa ia aiaplifiad and tha caapua aid 
officer, through profaaaional judgeaent, can atill addraaa thoaa atudanta 
with diatinotiva eituatione* 



4) Tha raviav of tha foraulaa calculating tha contribution from both 
dapandant and indapandant atudanta. Thia raviav ahould includa a 
caraful analyaia of tha family aiia offaata and atandard maintananca 
allovancaa againat incoma and tha appropriatanaaa of currently uaad 
taxation rataa. 



Many RNA8FFA mambara faal tha currant formula in Congraaaional Hathodology 
traata tha raaourcaa of indapandant atudanta too ganaroualy. Thia haa oauaad 
a ahift in tha typa and aaount of funding aval labia to thia atudant 
population froa tha pravioualy uaad Uniform Hatnodology. 

Alao, ia tha uaa of prior yaar incoma information raaaonabla whan deteraining 
tha raaourcaa available to atudanta? Wa aimply quaation if aquity exiete in 
ha diatribution of liaitad fadaral and inatitutional aid funda. 
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5) The etudent aid application/delivery eyataa should focua aolaly on 
financial aid, and not in policing other aocial policy* 



-though va all desire financial aaalatance funda to be directed to deserving 
students, ve question the desirability of enforcing aocial goal- via thia 
unrelated system. Compliance with Selective Service, Inmj tion and 
Naturalization and anti-drug abuae certif icationa serve to furth* -implicate 
an already overburdened process. Computer data baaed Batches are auited 
to accomplish this function rather then the financial aid administrator. 



6) The notion of e nationally atandardized aid packaging formula ia not 
pertinent nor conducive to the needa of individual atudent aid applicenta or 
schools. 



Just as a nationel need analyaia formula doea not alvaya adequately address 
the epeoific circumstances of s fsmily, neither does s standardized method 
of distributing aid dollars. Existing sid progreae ell have guidelines ss 
to qualifications and each achool haa differing amounta of funda available 
under each caapue baaed program* Theae factora alreedy define what a achool 
can offer students and to further delineete edda more time end money apent 
on regulatory endeavora at the expense of students. 



7) Until *he Pell Grant is adequately funded, it is inappropriate to permit 
leva ti.-ii half -tine students into this aid program. 



The current maximum amount of $2400 per year ia woefully short compared to 
today' a college coata. Following the paaaage of the Middle Income Student 
Aesistancs Act of 1978, the maximum grant haa increaaed only $600 to ita 
1991-92 level. To further erode the "buying power** of Pell Gr^nt funda 
exacerbates the funding shortfsll already experienced by the majority of Pell 
recipients. Likewise, we encourege the eliminetion of Pell eligibility for 
correepondence study and limiting Pell funde for incarcerated atudente to 
only direct coata, auch aa tuition/ feea, books and supplies* 

Other ereaa where we encourege action are: 

A) The development and Implementation of a National Student Loan Data Base, 

B) The development of program regulatory relief for achoola meeting certain 
performance criteria of excellence and coapetoncy, 

C) The development of atandardized Part B loen epplicationa, and 

* The prompt formulation and delivery for comment of propoeed Department 
of Education regulationa. 

On behalf of the RMASFAA membership, thank you again for thia opportunity to 
expreee our viewa. Aa ever, we ar« At your aervice to provide edditional 
background material in aupport of our atencee* 
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SCHOOL OF HAIRSTYLING 



TO: 



Congressman Pat Williams 
Congressman Bill Barrett 



FROM? 



Cheri L. Clark 
Director Financial Aid 



DATE: July 12, 1991 

On behalf of Capitol Schools of Hairstyling, I would like to thank you for 
' "Mowing me to provide written testimony to you regarding the House 
Posteecondary Education Field Hearing for Reauthorization of Title IV 
Federal Funds that will be held Monday, July 15, 1991 at the University of 
Nebraska at Kearney. 

I realize that there are several issues that are being proposed under 
Reauthorization and I would like to outline for you my input on some of 
these below: 

A. Throughout the entire Reauthorization process, I would like to ask that 
you keep ir. mind that students should be allowed "Freedom of Choice", to 

♦-tend the "Institution of Their Choice", once they have made the 
decision to continue their education within the postsecondary educational 



system. 



1618 Harney St., 681 02 (402) 342-4821/2819 So. I25lh Ave., Suite 268,68144 (402) 333-3329 
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B. The Pall Grant, ita funding lavala and atudenta grade level eligibility 
aa been an issue for several years. It has been proposed in the past that 

the Pell Grant Program be awarded to students for their first and second 
yeara of poetsecondary educational training with the loan programs being 
available for the third and fourth years of training* X would hope that 
during reauthorization Congress would reevaluate this concept and make 
the determination to implement this* 

C. The Cohort Default Rata is of concern to everyone and providea very 
vital information to the Department of Education, Lending institutions and 
to Postsecondary Institutions. The Rules and Requlations that have been 

stablished for both the Lending Institutions and Postsecondary Institutions 
are valuable and essential. These have established a good working 
relationship between both institutions and this type of relationship needs 
to strengthen and continue. We do need to keep in mind that Postsecondary 
institutions do not approve the loan nor do they collect the loan. 
Postsecondary Institutions do, however* play an active role in counseling 
the student, while they are in attendance, once the student leaves the 
school, however, they loose direct control over the loan collection steps 
that the lender is performing. 

The Cohort Default Rate is based upon the number of borrowers in default anl 
not the dollar value of those that are in default. We do need a formula to 
.dtermine the Default Rate, however it appears that the statistics should 
take into consideration all the factors that are involved with defaulted 
loans instead selecting only a portion of the complete picture. 
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An example: 

. /tool A has five (5) students in default with a dollar value of $1,000.00 
is treated the same as School B who has five (5) students in default with a 
dollar value of $10,000.00. School a do not default on student loans, 
borrowers defa ult on student loans . 

D. The use of Professional Judgement needa to be administered uniformly 
throughout all of the Title IV programs. Currently, the Financial Aid 
Director in permitted to utilize Professional Judgement with the Campus 
Based Financial Aid (i.e. SEOG/SSIG/Perkins Loan/CWS) , whereas th«y are not 
permitted to use this with the Pell Grant Program. Financial Aid Directors 

> permitted to file Special Condition forms for the Poll Grant Program, 
however, these conditions vary from the administration of Professional 
Judgement. We need to insure that all Title IV aid is administered the 
same, utilizing the same eligibility criteria to insure proper utilization 
and distribution of Title IV funds. 

E. Providing Technical Assistance to Institutions instead of students would 
benefit not only students with need, but students without need as well. A 
basic concept of federal financial assistance is to help those students who 
can not afford college educations and not subsidize those who can. To 
subsidize institutions could remove the "Freedom of Choice" for the student 

t \ could Lorce them to choose subsidized institutions over nonsubsidized 
institutions for matters of finance rather than prog: am offerings. Funding 
such as this should remain within the Title IV programs to insure fair and 
equitable awarding to the needy population 
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P. Providing Pell Grant assistance' to the leas than half-time recipients 
would work, if there was adequate funding. If the Federal Government does 
not plan to provide additional and sufficient funding » then this should not 
be considered. We need to give priority to insure that we are providing 
adequate support to students who are attending on at least a half-time 
status first. 

I would like to "thank you* for taking time out of your busy schedule to 
host this hearing and permitting me to provide you with this written 
testimony . 
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Mr. Barrett. Thank you, and I am looking forward to hearing 
the testimony today from three excellent panels of experts in the 
field of higher education and I'm specifically looking forward to 
finding out how these people are coping with the challenges which 
are facing. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you, Bill. 

We do, as Congressman Barrett has noted, have three panels, ex- 
cellent people. Bill wanted to include as many folks as possible 
today. 

The gavel will fall in Washington early tomorrow morning and 
we have to be back there when it falls, so we would only encourage 
you all to remember that you're entire statement will be printed in 
the record, as part of the hearing and of course included on our 
record. 

And we'll ask you to summarize or present your remarks in a 
manner that would be within keeping with our time, because we 
want to hear from, give adequate time for members on all of the 
panels. 

Now, every hearing one goes to, one finds that the microphone 
systems don't work as well as they ought to, which is obviously the 
fault of those teaching electronics in our colleges and universities 
in America, so we have to wait just a moment, I guess, until the 
new mixing box is put in to place, and then we'll begin to hear 
from our first panel of witnesses. 

Here comes one of those students now. 

We will first hear from Doctor Massengale, the President of the 
University of Nebraska. Doctor, it's nice to have you before thi3 
subcommittee again. I look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MARTIN MASSENGALE, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 

OF NEBRASKA 

Mr. Massengale. Thank you. 

Congressman Williams and Congressman Barrett and ladies and 
gentlemen, I am Martin Massengale, President of the University of 
Nebraska. 

First, let me say that we're delighted to have you in the State of 
Nebraska today and I am personally pleased to have this opportu- 
nity to discuss elements of the reauthorization of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. 

Congressman Barrett, I should say, as a result of the University 
of Nebraska, prior to becoming a part of the University, that we 
now have a hook up to permit that on this campus and that in 
turn, through the Lincoln Campus, so we are a high computing net- 
work, and I'm pleased about that. 

The legislation that we're talking about today is of great impor- 
tance to the Nation and to Nebraska. At a time when budgets are 
extremely tight, when many States hav2 experienced mid-year 
budget cuts in one form or another and higher education institu- 
tions across our country are facing potential budget cuts for the 
coming year, this reauthorization legislation becomes very, very 
significant. 
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Many universities, like our own, are balancing on a fine edge be- 
tween the need to maintain a quality that we've worked so careful- 
ly to achieve, and at the same time settling to keep costs as low as 
possible. 

Let me say this morning our support for higher education needs 
to come in many critical areas. Some of them are addressed in this 
legislation. 

The University of Nebraska is a land-grant university of public 
higher education as conceived in the Morrill Act of 1862, as a con- 
cept of access, as one of it's founding platforms. It is clearly appar- 
ent that providing access is in the national interest and has been 
and should continue to be, in my judgement, a priority of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Most critical portions of reauthorization have to do with student 
financial assistance to provide this access. We must provide more 
outright grants for low income students. The new proposal, a 
$4,000 dollar maximum on Pell Grants and increased living ex- 
penses would make a substantial difference for many students and 
families throughout rural parts of our country, particularly in Ne- 
braska. 

Grant awards hpve not kept pace with inflation and loans have 
become, if not the only game in town the most available one to the 
majority of our students. 

It is simply not fair, in my opinion, to saddle our most disadvan- 
taged students and families with the debt that will take them a 
decade or more to repay once they've finished their education. 

It can be worse yet to provide aid that, in effect, is wasted be- 
cause it is not sufficient to cover costs and adds burdens that even- 
tually will drive students away from higher education rather than 
encouraging them. 

Another area of the proposed changes include offering eligibility 
to families with incomes up to $43,300, which will make Pell 
Grants available to more of our hardworking moderate income 
families that your Chairman spoke of just a few moments ago. 

This proposal is important not only to colleges and universities 
in urban areas, but also those located in rural areas, such as where 
we are today. 

The visibility of low income families may not be as great in rural 
communities as it is in urban areas, but the need for access to 
higher education is equally as great. 

Now, I understand that the direct loan program may be put for- 
ward today, the direct loan program may be put forward under 
Title IV either as a free standing program within the Stafford loan 
program, or as a replacement for Stafford. 

A proponent indicated that there are cost savings to be realized 
through this vehicle. The proposal may have merit, but I think it 
also requires thoughtful consideration and thorough analysis to de- 
termine whether it would provide greater efficiencies than the 
present system. 

Most important among all these proposals is whether sufficient 
aid is available to those students who need it and in a manner 
that, in my judgement, is straightforward, understandable and 
workable. That is the bottom line. 
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Under Title V, inclusion of new language which would provide 
support for professional development schools is a worthy proposal. 
There is an important opportunity here to make major improve- 
ments in public school instruction through this very productive col- 
laboration, particularly between public universities and the K 
through 12 school system. Support for this program would be 
highly beneficial in most cases. 

In that same vein, I would like to speak to another proposal 
which is of concern to us. That is the elimination of Part E of Title 
IX, which would result in the loss of the current Council for Legal 
Education Opportunities for minorities. 

This provides a summer experience in legal education for disad- 
vantaged minority students. It's designed to give them a head start 
on law school, to improve their prospects for success. 

I think this is exactly the kind of program we should be develop- 
ing and enhancing, and I would hope that you would be able to 
retain this valuable program. 

There are many other aspects of the reauthorization that are sig- 
nificant, to us but we cannot cover all of them in the time frame 
this morning. 

Expended support for FIPSE, Fund for Improvement for Postsec- 
ondary Education is one of them. Expansion of the National Need 
Fellowships, which addresses priority needs in replacement and ad- 
dition to our faculty pool, is also of tremendous importance to us in 
administration that are going to have to be replacing those facul- 
ty's retiring in the 1990's. It is critical to our future, as well. 

The assistance of library computer networking under Title II, es- 
pecially in rural locations, is important. The cooperative education 
program under Title VIII is another of those that should be reau- 
thorized and refunded. 

There are numerous others. But above all, bringing my com- 
ments to a close and summarizing those, adequate student finan- 
cial aid, attention to minority recruitment and fairness to moder- 
ate income working taxpayers in securing financial aid are of over- 
riding significance. 

I would urge you to address those issues fully and fairly in for- 
mulating the reauthorization. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you again 
for providing to me this opportunity to appear before you this 
morning. 

Thank you. 

[Statement of Dr. M.A. Massengale follows:] 
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Yaatlaony - auboomlttaa on Higher Education 

V. 1. BOUM Of fepFOMIItttlVM, 

OoMAlttoo on Mocation and Labor 

M.A. MuM&gaU 

Prasldant 

tfolvaralty of Kabraafca 

OUly 15, im 



. . 5?5 ril 5** wl ^ w y f 1 ™ -1 ' Hnrratt, ladlaa and 

yntloaga, I an Martin Maaaangala, praaldant of the Uhlvoralty of 
Mabraaka, and I an plaaaad to hava this opportunity to dlaouaa 
ainanta of tha raautborlsation of tha Highar Education hat of 
iaao« 

„ - I5f • 1 ?? l * l *? ion *■ °£_2 M ? t to Um nation and to 

Mabraaka. At • tlaa whan budgata ara axtraaaly tight, whan many 
•tataa haw* aaparlanoad *ld-ya«r budgat cuta in ooa f orTor 
aoothar and highar aduoatlon inatitutlona aoroaa tha ooontry ara 
facing potantlal budgat cuta for tha cooing yaar, thia 
raauthorlaatlon logialation baooaaa avan aori significant. 

Mny inatitutionu, Ilka ow own Onlvoralty, ara balancing on 
a fina adga, batwaan tha nead to Maintain tha quality va hava i ao 
oarafully worfcad to aohlava, and at tha aaaa tlaa tha naoaaaity 
to kaap coata aa low aa poaaibla. naoaaa«y 

J2 r £lf* to 4 "f» that wwrt for highar aduoation naada to 
33a lagSStSn? * re * fl ' *"* • OB# of «*lrasBad in 

taaa E2? X i2- ,l ifi!S-2 d,> 2 w * t * m M <x*«*l™& in tha Morrill Act of 
lt«a had tha oonoapt of aooaaa aa ono of it* founding platform. 

priority b ** n abould continua to ba a fadaral 

a, ^m?^^*^* 1 ?!} °* *** ^vithoriaation hava to 

do with atndaat financial aaaiatanoa to prorida thia aooaaa. Wa 

granta for low inocaaj atudanta. Tha 
^Pf 0 ^— 1 *— »1»0Q° «» »«il «ranta and inoraaaad 

jt*#*^^ «ha a aubrtwtial diffaranc. for 

„ J5*L**T5 d !L5*rr not , k ^ t P«?» *ith infUtion, and loaaa 

551" f* 5* * h# . onl y 4» town, tha aoat availabla 



ona. It ia aiaply not fair to aaddla our neat diaadvantagad 
atudanta and faailiaa with a dabt that will titattnadM* 
T 0 "* ^-SV* It can ba woraa vat to provlda aid that 
la waatad baoaoaa it la not auf fielant to cover ooata a 
bordano that avantually driva atudanta away tram highar 
aduoation. 
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Xn another area these propo se d changes include offering 
eligibility to families with incomes tp to $43,300. which will 
Mdw Poll grants available to more of cor hardworking moderate 
income families. This proposal is important not only to college* 
and universities in urban areas, tout aloo those looatod in mora 
rural aream. The visibility of lower income families nay not bo 
mm groat In rural communities ao it is in urban areae, but thoir 
nood far aooaoo to higher oduoation if equal. 

X understand that a diroot loan program My bo pot forward 
uadar Titlo XV oithor aa a froo standing now program within tho 
Stafford loan program or aa a roplaoonant for Stafford. 
Pr o pon en ts say that thara ara oost sevinos to ba roalisod through 
this vehicle. Tho proposal nay havs merit, but it also requires 
thoughtful consideration and thorough analysis to datornino 
whathor it will provlda groatar efficiencies* 

Most important among oil thoos proposals is whether 
sufficient aid Is availablo to otudonts who nood it, and in a 
mannar that is straightforward, undorstandablo and workable. 

under Titlo 7, tho inolusion of now languaga wbioh would 
provido support for Profosslonal Development Schools is a worthy 
proposal. Tharo is an important opportunity bora to make major 
improvements to publio school instruotion through this wary 
productive collaboration botwaon public universities and tho K-ll 
publio school syntom. Support for this program would bo highly 
beneficial. 

in that sama voin X would liko to speak to another proposal 
which is of oouoaiu to us. Tho elimination of Part B of Title XX 
would result in the loss of the current CLIO progr a m, (the 
Council for Legal Bducatioo Opportunities) , which provides a 
ewamar oKperienne in legal education for disadvantaged minority 
students. Xt la designed to give them a bead start on law school 
to improve their pr ospec t s for success. This is exactly the kind 
of program we should be developing end enhancing, and X would 
urge you to keep this valuable program* 

There are many other aspects of tho reauthoriaation that are 
of significance to ua, but that oonnot be co ver ed in this time 
frame. Mapandod support for ttpmm, the Fund for Xayrovoment of 
Poeteeoondery Mueetion is one. ttpaneien of the national Mood 
vellowehlpe, vhloh address priority needs in replacement and 
addition to our faculty pools, is also of trsmando u s importanoe 
to ue now end will be critical in the future* assistance for 
library oosyo t or networking under Title XX, especially in rural 
looetlons, is elso important. And there are many others. 

But above all, adequate student financial aid, attention to 
minority recruitment and fairness to moderate income working 
taxpayers in securing etudent financial eld are of overriding 
importance. And X would urge you to addreas these iesuee fully 
and fairly in formulating the reauthoriaation. Thank you. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you, Doctor. We'll complete this 
panel and then perhaps have questions for each member of the 
panel. 

Doctor Thomas Reeves, President of Hastings. Doctor, we're de- 
lighted you're with us today. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS REEVES, PRESIDENT, HASTINGS 

COLLEGE 

Mr. Reeves. Thank you very much. 

Congressmen Williams and Barrett, members of the counsel, 
staff members, my name as you heard is Thomas Reeves, and I am 
Pr : dent of Hastings College. 

I am also the Chairman of the Association of Independent Col- 
leges and Universities of Nebraska, which is a consortium of 11 in- 
dependent non-profit institutions located within the State. Hastings 
College is the only independent college located in Nebraska's Third 
Congressional District, and we are extremely proud that an alum- 
nus and trustee of Hastings College is our congressional represent- 
ative. 

I am testifying today about the importance of providing access 
and choice to students who wish to continue their formal education 
in the postsecondary sector. As the President of an independent 
college, I know of the extreme financial hardships that many stu- 
dents and families face in attending the college of their choice. 

I am concerned that fewer middle income students will be able to 
attend independent colleges unless changes are made respecting 
eligibility and support for Federal financial aid programs. 

Nebraska students are not unique among midwestern States, in 
that much of the family wealth in rural areas stems from owner- 
ship of farm and ranch land, which Congressman Barrett was re- 
ferring to a few moments ago. 

Land rich and cash poor is an accurate description of many of 
the families of our students. From a practical standpoint it is 
simply unthinkable to require parents of dependent students to liq- 
uidate their income source so that the student can afford to pay for 
college, yet, that is what the current Federal statutes require. 

My first recommendation to the subcommittee is that you ex- 
plore broadening eligibility for grants and loans to middle income 
students by eliminating a portion of farm equity from statutory 
needs-analysis formulas. 

I know that you have heard testimony about the diminishing 
percentage of traditional age-dependent students who receive Pell 
Grants and other campus based assistance. 

More than 60 percent of current Pell Grant dollars now go to 
students classified as independent. When the statutory need analy- 
sis was changed in 1986, dependent students became less likely to 
receive grants. 

This has resulted, I believe, in an exploitation of the independent 
student definition by families and students when those students 
are, in fact, dependent. 

My second recommendation is that we insert appropriate safe- 
guards into the process so that all students are treated fairly. 
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We are most aware at Hastings College of the continued declin- 
ing value of Pell Grants and other campus-based aid programs. We 
have attempted to fill in those unmet need gaps with vastly in- 
creased institutional financial aid for our students. The independ- 
ent sector in Nebraska provided almost $29 million in scholarship 
assistance in the 1989-90 academic year, an increase of $9 million 
from 1985-36. . . , tj 

At Hastings College in 1986, institutional aide was approximate- 
ly equal to the aid received from Pell and SEOG. Four years later, 
in 1990, we awarded four times as much institutional aid as our 
students received from Pell and SEOG. 

And I might add that this year at Hastings, and I think it would 
be true at the other independent colleges, approximately 36.5 per- 
cent of all tuitions and fees have to be returned to the students in 
institutional aid. 

Institutional aid is now our largest expenditure comprising 
almost 28 percent of our total spending. This has certainly had a 
significant impact on our ability to fund other priorities as we 
thought we might. ir 

For example, our faculty salaries increased about 19 percent tor 
the 5 year period from 1987 to 1991, compared to an average of 66 
percent increase in the public sector. 

We believe strongly the recommendations regarding Title IV pro- 
grams transmitted by 12 higher education associations, including 
NAICU, the National Association of Independent Colleges and Uni- 
versities, to your subcommittee on April the 8th should be adopted. 

Enhancement of Pell, SEOG, college work atudy and Perkin 
Loans will assist students in choosing the right college or universi- 
ty for them. , . , . , A . 

I want to conclude my comments by talking about the impor- 
tance in our judgement of the SSIG program to Nebraska s inde- 
pendent colleges and universities. It appears that SSIG is often ig- 
nored and often disparaged by experts in the political and higher 
education community. 

I can say with some degree of certainty that if Congress had 
eliminated the SSIG program when it was first proposed to be 
eliminated by the President in 1980, we would not have a scholar- 
ship program in Nebraska now for independent college students. 

We didn't get any funding until 1987 and only in the last couple 
of years have we had anything which would resemble an over- 
matching of State funds. , . 

I am concerned that if the SSIG program is eliminated our State 
scholarship programs would also be in some trouble. 

I believe the policy of leveraging Federal money by providing in- 
centives to States to create their own scholarship Programs to be 
an important policy and would hope to see the SSIG program 
strengthened and continued. In States with constitutional provi- 
sions, like Nebraska's, where direct institutional aid is prohibited, 
scholarship programs provide the only way that our students may 
receive any State support. . . , — 

I'm speaking of our students in the independent sector. 
Without SSIG, that support might not bo forthcoming m the 
future. 
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I wish to conclude my remarks with the recommendations of the 
12 higher education associations presented to your subcommittee 
on April 8, 1991 and indicate our general support for those recom- 
mendations. 

I'd be happy to answer any questions that you might have. 
Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Thomas Reeves follows:] 
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Congressman Barrett and Willi***, staff members, ay nana 
ia Dr. Thomas Raavea and X oa praaidant of Hastings College. I am 
also the at airman of tha Association of Independent Collages and 
universities of ffebraska, a consortium of slay an independent, 
non-profit lnatitutlona located within tha state. Hastings College 
is tha only independent collage located in Nebraska's Itilrd 
Congressional District , and we are extremely proud that an alumnua 
end Trustee of Hastings College is our Congressional 
Rsprasantat i va • 

I am testifying today about tha importance of providing 
access and choice to students who wish to continue their formal 
education in the poatsecondary sector. As tha praaidant of an 
independent college, I know of the extreme financial hardships that 
many atudanta and families face in attending tha college of their 
choice* X am concerned that fewer middle Income atudanta will be 
able to attend independent colleges unless changes are made 
respecting eligibility and support for faderal financial aid 
programs. 

Nebraska atudenta are not unique among midvoetern stataa 
in that much of the family wealth In rural araaa stems from 
ownership of farm and ranch land. Land rich and cash poor ia an 
accurate) description of many of tha families of our atudenta. From 
a practical standpoint, it le simply unthinkable to require parenta 
of dependent atudenta to liquidate their income source so that a 
atudant can afford to pay for college, yet that ia trtiat tha currant 
federal atatutee require. My firat recommendation to tha 
subcommittee is that you explore broadening eligibility for granta 
and loans to aiddls income students by eliminating a portion of 
fan equity from statutory need-analysis formulas. 

X know you have hssrd testimony about tha diminishing 
percentage of traditional coll age -age dependent students who 
receive Pell Granta and other campus-based assistance. More than 
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sixty percent of currant Pall Grant dollars now go to students 
classified aa independent. Whan tha statutory naad analyala vaa 
changad in 1916, dapandant atudanta became laaa likely to racalva 
grante. THia baa raaultad, X believe, in an exploitation of the 
independent atudant definition by families and atudanta vhan thoaa 
atudanta are, in fact, dapandant. Ky aaoond recommendation ia that 
wa inaart appropriate safeguards int« tha prooaaa so that all 
atudanta ara traated fairly. 

Wa ara Mat awara at Haatinga Colloga of tha continued 
daolining value of Pall Grants and other campus-based aid programs. 
Wa have attempted to fill In thoaa unmet naad gapa with vaatly 
inoraaaed institutional financial aid for our atudanta. The 
independent sector in Nebraska provided almost 29 Billion dollare 
in scholarship aaaiatonoa in tha 1989-90 academic year, an lncreaae 
of 9 aillion from 1985-86. At Haetinga College in 1980, 
lnatitutional aid vaa approximately equal to aid atudanta received 
from pmil end 8200* In 1990, we awarded four times aa much 
inatitutional aid aa our atudanta received from Pell and SEOG. 
lnatitutional aid ia now our largeat expenditure, compriaing almost 
28 percent of our total spending. ?hie has certainly had a 
significant impact on our ability to fund other priorities of the 
college. For example, our faculty aalariea increased about 19 
percent for the five year period from 1987 to 1991, compared with 
an average 33 percsnt increase in the public sector. 

We believe tho recommendations regarding Title IV 
programs transmittsd by twelva highar education eeaociatione, 
including HAXCU, to your auboomnittee on April 8 should be adopted. 
Enhancement of Pell, SB0G, college work study and Perkins Loans 
will aaaiat students in choosing the right college or univereity 
for them « 

I want to conclude my comments by talking about the 
importance of the ssig program to Nebraska's independent colleges 
and universities. It appeara that SSIG ia often ignored and often 
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dirparaged by "experts" in the political and highar education 
community. X can aay with some certainty that if Congress had 
eliminated the SSIG program when it was first proposed to be 
eliminated by the President in 1980, we would not have a 
scholarship program in Nebraska. We didn't get any funding until 
1987, and only in the last couple of years have ve had anything 
which would readable an overmatching of state funds • 

X am concerned that if the 68IG program is eliminated, 
our state scholarship programs would also be in trouble. I believe 
the policy of leveraging federal money by providing incentives to 
states to create their own scholarship programs to be an important 
policy, and would hope to see the 88X6 program strengthened and 
oontlnued. in states with constitutional provisions like Nebraska's 
where direct institutional aid is prohibited, scholarship programs 
provide the gnlx way that cur students say receive any etate 
support, without ssiG, that support might not be forthcoming in 
the future. 

I wish to supplement my remarks with the recommendations 
of the twelve higher education associations presented to your 
subcommittee on April a, 1991, and Indicate our general support for 
those recommendations, X would be happy to answer eny questions 
you may have* 
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HXGHUGHT5 OFHEA REAUTHORIZATION RECOMMENDATIONS 
Transmitted to House flostsecondery Subcommittee 
by 12 Higher Educatlc: * Associations, April 8, 1991 (Rev) 

Tlttft y fPrfipart i to Ncntradltkmil Shrdentah 

A revised and simplified Title would combine unfunded authorities of Tides I 
(Continuing Education) and XI (Urban Grants) In a new program for University 
Outreach* Community Service and Continuing Education. 

Part K Urban Community Service, (cvrrotf XT4 rivbed. together with the current V-fl 
authority for School, College end Community Pertner$hip$i would authorize grants to urban 
institutions. Including two-year and four-ytar institutions, to bring their knowledge to 
bear on the problems of urban aroas. 

Part B, Partnerships for Continuing Higher Education, would authorize grant* to 
support progfim* to scree the continuing education needs of adult learners 

(iimptifiying the current authority in UK repealing f-B* K *nd UD (mtioml prop***, 
Afosory council, itudent Mtntcy corpe). 

TiHa n ( kemdmrnlc UWfcft and Infarmatlim TirHnnlofvl ; 

The Tide would be changed to "Academic libraries in an Electronic Networked 
Environment* The currently unfunded H-A {Grants for College Ubrory Resources) would 
be revised end combined with n-D (Cdflqs Ubnoy Technology surf Cooperotim Oronto) to 
establish a reinvigorated program of technological and cooperative as sis tance with a 
priority for needy InstteSons not yet linked to library resource sharing networks. 

H-B (Uhrtsty Eduction, Training, Xesmrck end Development) would be modified to 
place emphasis on the training of minority librarians. 

TJ-C (Strengthening Reoeerch Ubrory Kemrcee) would be modified to emphasize 
projects related to the Internet/NREN and 'o encourage Interinstltutlonaf cooperation 
m collection development. 

minflRitttBtfcmalAklb 

The five-year wait-out period would be eliminated for Institutions whkh 
successfully complete a Fart A grant 

Greater flexibility In die use Part B funds would be accomplished by permitting 
activities which are not Specifically authorised but contribute to the overall purposes of 
the program. The Part B minimum grant would be changed from $350/000 to $500,000 to 
help equalize funding for smaller institutions. 

Five HBCVs would be added to the list of institutions eligible for grants under 
Section 326, the graduate section of Part B, end the Secretary would be authorized to add 
other Institutions as appropriate. 
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A separate U • million authorization for historically black colleges and universities 
would bt established In Fart C Challenge Grants, and At general Part C authorization 
would be boeased to $75 million. Challenge grants would be capped relative to the size 
of the appropriation. 

metitutions receiving Part A or B grants would be permitted to participate in 
multiple cooperative agreements; grants could be awarded directly to formal consortia. 

PtUGlintt. A 14,500 PeO Grant maximum would be established and adjusted 
annually thereafter based on the Canwmer Price Index. Such a substantial mousse U 
necessary to repair the erosion of the award ow the past decade, and assura that Its 
value is maintained. 

The formula for determining individual Pell awards would be changed to make the 
WBdouwaward equal $2730 i for living expenses, plus 25 percent V tuition (est to 
amifllSQh minus Expected Family Contribution (EFC). Future adjustments in the 
m£m» »»»ve S4500 would be split dollv for dottv bstwea melving cost and 
tuition componenb of the formula, 

Tfca proposed formula would slgnlflcantiy increase awards for all low-Income PeU 

S2l!?i iSi ifflZ ^ «•"* time increasing the tuitfoa-eensitivHy of the award 
«. r !?? nitlon ** *• ***** <* ttudents who pay hither direct educational expenses. 

£fe TOSS «Wf"t*l**»> » lnc%-Th^lrSpX oT 
worUng<»ss families end students attending baccalaureate degrae«entmjr 
tastitutioos. It would also simplify the current complex fanmdT which reouire* three 
computations to determine each award. Awards would be prorated for students 
attending programs of less than an academic year. 

The Education Department would be required to borrow from the following year 
whenever appropriated funds am Insufficient. Removing the Department* authority 
to reduce awards when Its estimates indicate that funds are Insufficient would mark an 
.aUS^L*!^ ? " taW f ,h etm»ty In the program, w that students can make 
their educational plans based on assurance of the amount of «id they win receive. 

CMaglfclta^^simi. SEOC, CWS, and Perkins Loans would be continued and 
expanded with the following modifications: 

An Incentive for persistence end retention in higher education would be established 
by anocating additional funds based on the calculated need of eMglbk^appScS 
c * m P ,,,td *• fraalunan year. Such an Incentive Is needed to address the 
»«©us problem of low retention and comple'ion rates In postsecondary education, 
institutions would continue to award campus-based funds to all classes of students as 
they do now, but those doing a better job of retaining students and encouraging them to 
complete their programs would receive a larger allocatiot of any funding 
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Authority to transfer fundi i among '^^J^^^TfS^t^ 

^^p^tnt^faTtU thm programs (wrrwfly tAr * 10 ***** 1* 
PwUm,15 front f<* SEOG.nd 30 ptremtfor CWSI 

^ o..^ TnrniHrr The sac nroeram would bt cosumued ami to 
authorization axpanded. An Important new authority U also propo-d, to P rD * w * 
SdOTrinuS^tomoounst stores to establish or expand early Irtterrerrtion programs 
for «Miik Moondary itudOTti. 

Several stare, hart established pioneering tarty ^^^P^K.??!^ * 
commitment to provide low-ineome students from aixth grade through high school 

™Wttadveurrfe?meSSKipiogramwouldfo^ 

erJuctftonal opportuTdttaa; the failure to obtain or complaw rjosteeeondary fduation U 

dm aMbutooWto ma fad mat ^^^!T^^!Tt!^£n,^ 
parents an unawara of academic rjrerequislree for college attendance, haree maoequere 
fauoimatlon about the availability of federal assistance, and lack encouragement to plan 
foroollegt. 

ta a related recornrnendetfon, an amendment to me Tide IV General ^jj***?* ** 
propoaad to authorize funding for a national Information campaign ^ pMkte the 
avaUattUty of federal student aid, the Importance of postseamdary kmg- 
tonn earn* planning, and me need to complete a high school program widen meeta 
college requirements. 

TRIO nroftma. The authorization would be increased to enable theee programs to 
reaoh7laiie7pvomtage of at-rUk students. Deaplie^eir proven aoccees, they •errs 
hee man to pateem ofatudintB eligible for TWO lenrlcea. Talent Sear* would be 
extended into the sixth grade, coordination with other itage Yp&^J™?™' <* 
remediation and ewpport would be enhinced, and steps would be authorized to 
itrartfthen programmatic and admmUtratlte accountability for the programa. 

TUM ftflCMM. Several recommendarlona are made to expand loan avaDabOlty. to 
oJfSn^w^d of atudanta and parents, to extend flexible repaym«topti™ to 
atudent bonowera moat at risk, and to effect significant aavingt In the federal coat of me 
loan programa; 

tUOdbatotinwam beaeered uslngfsderal capital under the 
manditory apendlnf cap for Institution* with a proven record of financial 
managementThie would make um of the new credit refom accounti^ n«lei to 
provldTmon loan capital at lea* cost to the federal government, which in torn would 
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help finance a needed expansion of loan limit*. No Institution *- -dd be required to 
£«*P»* eligible Institutions would act u agents of the federal government to 
origbuto loan* on term* and oondltlonf comparable to Stafford Lorn. Loan **rvidnt 
could bt attracted; loan* would be ownod by the federal goranuttent and no 
^^^^SS^ * imnmUY - ^^wouldbecootp^ted 

"Ptiftnt would b, gabUihed far borrower* with a high 
»»of debt to income efter leaving school IndudiM a ivnilrancirt that lendeii 
prorfdt a graduated rapaymM schedule for m tarrawera^tora^ 

Recognising the erosion In the vaJua of loam due to Inflation ow the out dacad* 
^ touted hffllltYl restricting limit, for fre^lSpS^C?^ 

faSS5S^^2S? F 3 ' 500 .** undergraduate and graduate. SLS limits would be $1000 
wntt^thejncendve for lender participation and provide cZt*u^bttZ*L 

e«i5L!nS.!! 0U,d * au *° ,tad to ■»>« demonstration grant* to Institution, to 

w/ lhe Department would be raqrirad to ^ige In ruleouUdng (ra? 7T«r 

aJ^^'l^T* rrntTOT jftMl iStttt. To addrew the problem* of rlatat defauh 
7 ' rKomm *no««oru are mad* to atrengthen the Integrity of the program*: 

con^ltaSSlT^J iMfS - *° devel °P Performance standards In 

cowultadon with the higher education community, Including tellable criteria for 
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Identifying Institutions experiencing problems In adtntalatartng the student aid 
programs. 

The Secretary would be gtvan explicit au thorlty to eat standards for recognition of 
accrediting agendo for purport! of federal student aid etiglWllty. 

The Secretary would ba aulhorUad to establish. In cooperation wim the states and 
At Start Hlgha : Education Bxacuti ve Officers, gtMidardaforlioan^of poaiaeoiMaiy 
ta»tirutk*u7bxioding appropriata oversight and Invaetigation of complaints. 

To aaiuro that tha Education Department maintains adequate staffing support for 
the student aid programs, amendment of tha Tide IV General Provisions is 
recommended to establish a line item tat die Department's Saiariea and Expanses 
budget for administration of the student aid programs. 

RaoffjL Two programs are recommended for repeal: the authorisation for 
"Asstaeanor to Instttunona of Higher Education" which was included in the M In 1972 
and has never bean funded, end the Income Contingent Direct Loan Demonstration 
Project added in 1986. to view of the overridli* priority for fun^ 
sssfctance, It U not realistic to retain fat the statute the complex formula for cost-of- 
education payments baaed on me number of fedsrally^sded etudee* end the rype of 
institution. The Income Contingent loan program would be replaced by proposed 
authority for anon flexible repayment provisions for all federal loans. 

The cummt program would be revised and simplified into three Interrelated parts: 

Part A, Recruitment of Undarreprertntad Populations Into Teaching, would 
provide an expansion of Douglas scholanhlpt through the addition of a Teacher Corps 
program to recruit minorities Into leaching, The mioNcareer training program would be 
revised to give priority to mld<areer minorities. 

Part B, Hawkins Partnership SchooU for Professional Practice and Research, would 
establish a new program of partnerships between colleges and schools to promote the 
restructuring of ekmantary/sacondary education and colleglate-based teacher 
preparation. The goal would be to establish one pi ..erahip school in each 
1 district 



Pttt Q Teacher and Faculty Professional Dewdopment, would modify ti^Orlata 
McAullffe PeOowship program to permit PaUowt to work In Partnership SdwoU. 
National Professional Devetopment Academies would be authorized to provide 
professional growth activities for K-12 teachers, administrators, and higher education 
faculty engaged teacher training. 
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Hit authorized acthrltks of the national rewurct centers would be amended to 
include outreach activities with a broad spectrum of profoskmal echools, and to 
emphasto that the centers be national in scope end limited In number. 

The unfunded second-tier FLAS program would be nsplaced with one leu 
admin tstratjvely complex. 

The undergraduate program* would be revised to provide aeed funding for die 
creation of new programs,' and to stabilize programs of recognized excellence. 

A new subsection would be added to the summer language ins tltutte program to 
authorize institutes far foreign area studies. 

The r e s e arch section would be modified to reflect emerging dudlenges end to 
include activities viewed as critical to the further development of language and troe 
studies and other International fields. 

the periodicals program would be amended to permit the collection of timely 
research materials mat may exist only in manuscript form. 

The equittble distribution of funds sectkm would be modified to entourage 
enhsncad funding of undergraduate programs. 

Linkages with PvntM institutions would bt authorised for the national mount 
canters, undergraduate, and button programs. 

The authority for educational and cultimil exchangee under Section 1020X0 of 
Pulbright-Hays would bt transferred to Ac Education Department which admliilitm 
me program. Eligibility would bo axMnded to personi whoic careers wlO have an 
internatfonal dimension. 

Priorities would bt amandod to permit funding of pro^a whose prtoury purpose 
to not necessarily on* of tha priorities; the priority for library and mcaich fatfflta 
would emphasise projects that udllw now technologies and promote preservation of 
Bbrary materials, and tha priority for renovation would bt modified ao that It to not 
mandatory. 

Tha authorization for Part A (Grants Jbr tlNbrgradusts FttiUiuf and Part B (Crests far 
OOmtt FtdUtjmf would bt increased, and (ha etrtatolto Asystemof estaUtoMog 
•lata plans and allotting funds among tha ttstts would ba raplaosd with tha simpler 
Part B mechanism for peer review. 
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ftott C (Urn for Aadmk F**M*) and P (Umm for Hmuint m* Other MUll*) 
would be combined Into a single preyfim to support both undergraduate and graduate 
' ' e facilities, housing, end related support facilities. 



Two purpoee* are stated to enhance the ^ 
mdvesfcy faculty, and to expand graduate opportunities for underrepiesented (roups. 

The Department's graduate and professional programs would be consolidated 
administratively to ecsuro that they are carried out ccnitotentiy with academic 
practices. The Department also would be granted "excepted hire" authorl ty to 
stmgthaa staffing by recruiting campus administrators experienced In graduate 
program administration* 

The summer research Internships (Part A, Grants to Institutions to Encourage 
Minority Participation in Graduate Education) would be expanded to Indude women; 
the flnandal need rostricbons governing Internship stipends would be removed; the 
Dep art me nt would be directed to disseminate Intonation on participants in die 
grqpnao Mtarttoed^tlona can better recruit persons from groups underrepraeanted 

Patricia Roberts Harris Fellowships (Part B) would be expanded to: 

(1) Icoaden the Public Serrict Fellowships to provide two-year grants for a 
greater range of masters or professional programs for women and minorities leading to 
carters fat which they are u ndarro p e sss nt e A 

O Create a doctoral tralnaeshty protram leading to faculty carters for woman 
and minorities. Support wuld be provided for an initial two yam and a third year of 
dissertation support* with a university matching requirement to give trainees two yean 
of support, at least otto of which would be a uiuv*reity«funded, supervised teaching 

The op of 4S0 fellowships on Part C (Jacob CJavlts Fellows) would be raised to 

em 

The Part D National Need tralneeshlp program would be focused on areas of 
projected faculty shortage Instead of spedftc ndds. A matching requirement for a 
unlversity^funded year ol supervised teaching would be added 

Tlw flQjOOO cap on stipends would be removed; fttlowihlps would be set at a 
level of support comparable to NSF Graduate Frtlowshtps. The financial need 
requirement would be removed to bring the Department's poller Into accord with that 
of eU other federal agencies supporting graduate students. The institutional allowance 
would be raised to $10,000, and adjusted thereafter with the Consumer Price Index 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. rwhton 
Ms. Kay Seline is the Assistant Vice-President at Creighton. 

Pleats proceed. 

STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN D. SELINE, ASSISTANT VICE 
PRESIDENT, CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Ms Seline. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Congressman Bar- 
rett and members of the staff. It is my pleasure to bring a message 
to v'outoday from the largest of the private, postsecondary institu- 
tions in this State, Creighton University. 

We are fiSTof all, very pleased the Subcommittee on Prcteec- 
ondary Education is seeking input on reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act from the midwestern States, and most particularly 
from Nebraska. We are proud and pleased to have you here. 

Uncertainly a manifestation of your ^understanding of the ^^im- 
portance of your deliberations on reauthorization and the ^advan- 
tages of seeking input from all constituencies across the country. 

te^Ul not £ an easy one but we trust that infom^ 
provide to you today will help in those deliberations, and also that 
we may, in some small way at least, broaden your understanding of 
the ramifications of this legislation. 

ToTve you an idea of the university which I represent, 
Crdghton has over 6,000 students enrolled in three colleges five 
professional schools and a graduate school. Our faculty numbers 
about 700 and we employ more than 2,000 people. 

Because of the diversity of programs offered on one m« 
areuniquely positioned to view the financial aid/student loan situ- 
ation from a vantage point characterized by complex student needs. 

StacT"nuXr of our undergraduate students do go on to com- 
plete M.D.rSl?S., and Pharmacy degrees at Creighton; and to give 
?ou an idea of that, the medical school freshmen, on an average, 
ateut 30 or 40 percent of that group are Creighton undergraduates, 
23 percent of the dental freshmen come from our undergraduate 
school about 20 percent, or 47 percent of our pharmacy freshmen. 
We have T^eretoe, a high conSrn about the indebtedness which 
we have mentioned, which the Chairman has mentioned. 

This indebtedness is incurred by those students at the undergrad- 
uate level. High debt can only act as a disincentive to the gradu- 
ate's professional education if it is not alleviated m some > way. 

Professional students may find it impossible to continue their 
educational programs or upon graduation find it less des n^able or 
even impossible to practice in rural communities. Since we re al 
w^rkin^^ards the provision health professionals for rural 
Americi The question indebtedness becomes of primary concern 

t °A 8 profile of our students at Creighton indicates a high percent- 
age oC iwestern, rural backgrounds, with about 47 percent of our 
ufderg?aduates students coming from Nebraska, 10 percent from 
W ?nd I other States with the largest percentage of enrollees are 
Illinois California, Colorado, Minnesota and Missouri. 

wSh th* fa rniU it is not difficult to estimate that many of our 
graduates then return to the rural midwestern area. The education 
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programs offered by Creighton over the years have been diretced 
toward this type of student. 

I'd like to give you some examples of those efforts in which we 
have been reaching out in to the State and into rural Nebraska. 

First of all, our School of Nursing addresses nursing needs with 
it s Hastings program, in cooperation with Hastings College, and 
Mary Lanmng Hospital. We also send nursing courses via Nebras- 
ka Educational Television Systems to South Central and Northeast 
Nebraska and Iowa. 

Our Occupational Therapy Program is the only one offered in 
the State. 

Our School of Pharmacy and Allied Health is presently negotiat- 
ing an arrangement for a combined program at Chadron State. We 
are very pleased with this involvement in educational programs in 
the State. 

In light of our expressed interest and concern about the indebt- 
edness of our students on a continuum from undergraduate 
through professional school, we would call your specific attention 
to several of the loan programs which you will be considering as 
you deal with reauthorization. 

These programs are for undergraduate as well as graduate/pro- 
fessional students, with specific maximum amounts and varying in- 
terest rates. We urge your approval of a reasonable increase in the 
loan limit of the Stafford Loan Program, the Perkins Loan and 
Supplemental Loans for Students, (SLS). 

I think probably most importantly, we urge that serious consider- 
ation be given to an increase in the maximum award permitted 
under the Pell Program, thereby alleviating the loan indebtedness 
ol tho undergraduate student. The importance of the availability of 
loam. «>r students who choose Creighton University, and any other 
private educational institution, cannot be stressed too much. And I 
think you re aware of the reasons, certainly, we've given that infor- 
mation to you. 

The contribution which the private sector makes to the educa- 
tion of our citizens is certainly not in question here, only the need 
to maintain student financial support which assures that opportu- 
nity of choice. 

Thank you very much for your attention and for permitting this 
testimony today. 
[The prepared statement of Kathleen D. Seline follows:] 
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Up Chairman ^ n—^- ^ gnboommfttdi ft is ny pltamrn to lrrlng i flump to 

you today from the largest of the 

UnhwUy. Wear*,flntofi01,verypl***edtbeSub^ 

ii seeking input oa Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act from the Midwatcni 

itatet and most particularly frm 

Itiscwtainfyanumfostaticmcrfyow 

oa Reauthorization, and the advantages of leeUiy input from an coMtftuantics acrom the 
country, Yaw taikwtUnoCteaneisyoDebutiw 

you today will help in those deliberations, and also that wc may, In some small way at least, 
broaden your understanding <>f t ra^^ ffl twitf of thig legislation, 

Crdghton University baa over 6,000 students enrolled In three colleges, five professional 
schools and a graduate school. Our faculty numbers about 700 and we employ more than 
2,000 people, Because of the diversity of programs offered on one campus, we are uniquely 
positioned to view the financial aid/student loan situation from a vantage point 
characterized by complex student needs. 

Since a mu^bcr of our undergraduate students do go on to complete the MD, DDA and 
Pharmacy degrees at Creighton (at the Medical School freshmen 3040% on average are 
Cttghton undergraduates, 

a high concern about the indebtedness incurred by these students at the undergraduate level. 
High debt can only act as a disincentive tc the pursuit of graduate/professional education. 

l 
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Also professional ttudenti may fad It impossible to coattame their odocatkmal programs, 
or, upon graduation, find It kit desirable or wen impossible to practice to rural 
c omm uni tie s Since wo are afl working to^ the prarf^ 
America, this <p>cstion of indebtedness becomes of primary concern, 

A profila of our students at Qeigfrton indicates a high percentage of mldweetcrn, rural 
backgrounds, with about 47% of oar undergraduate students coming from Nebraska and 10% 
from Iowa; the other states with tbe largest percentage of enroflees are: DUnok, CaHf ornia, 
Colorado, Kflimosota and Missouri With this in mind, it is not difficult to estimate that 
many of our graduates then return to 

ofltered by Crelgbton over tbe yean have been directed toward tWi type of student Some 
examples of those efforts are programs which reach out to rural Nebraska: 

L Hie School of Nursing addresses nursing needs with its Hastings program In 
cooperation with Hastings College and the Mary Lannlng Hospital. We also send 
nnriipg courses via the Nebraska Edocatkmd Television Syst^ 
Northeast Nebraska and Iowa. 

Z Our Occupational Therapy Program is tbe only one offered in the State. 

31 Our School of Pharmacy and Allied Health is presently negotiattag an arr^ 
tor a combined program at Chadron State* 

2 
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hi tight of our vprteuxl interest and concern about tbe lndebtedtie« of our rtudcnto oo a 
ooptfawun from undergraduate through professional school, we would call your specific 
attention to several of the loam program which you win be considering as you deal with 
Reauthorization. These program* are for undergraduate as well as graduate/professional 
students, with spedflcmarinmmw We urge your approval 

of treasonable Increase la the loan limit of tbe Stafford Loan Program, the Perkins Loan 
and Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS), Also, we urge that serious consideration be 
given to an increase in tbe maafaron award permitted under tbe Pell Program thereby 
alleviating tbe loan indebtedness of the undergraduate student 

Tbe importance of the availabfflty of loam for students who choose Creighton University, 
or airy other r^ivate educational 1m The contributions 

which tbe private sector make to tbe education of our dtiaens li not in question here, only 
the need to maintain student financial support which enures that opportunity of choke. 

lliank you for your attention and far permitting this testimony today. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. 

Ms. Kay Schallenkamp, who is Vice-President Provost at Cha- 
dron State College. We're pleased you're with us today. 

STATEMENT OP KAY SCHALLENKAMP, PH.D., PROVOST, 
CHADRON STATE COLLEGE 

Ms. Schallenkamp. Thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before the hearing. 

I am Kay Schallenkamp, Provost of Chadron State College. 

Chadron State College, a regional comprehensive institution lo- 
cated in rural western Nebraska, has benefited from F' Jeral assist- 
ance. While opponents of Federal support for education are anxious 
to note abuses, the intent of this testimony is to document the pro- 
four d impact which one Federal program has had on higher educa- 
tion and to encourage the House Subcommittee on Postsecondary 
Education to continue funding of the Title III, Strengthening Insti- 
tutions Program. 

Chadron State College is located in the panhandle of northwest- 
ern Nebraska. The educational service area is geographically vast 
and sparsely populated. The service area encompasses over 14,000 
square miles. This area is equivalent to the combined square mile 
area o f Connecticut, Rhode Island, Delaware and four-fifths of New 
Jersey. 

There are 88 institutions of higher education in those four 
States. In northwestern Nebraska there are two, Chadron State 
College and Western Nebraska Community College. 

The distance between Chadron and Sidney, which is located in 
the southern portion of the service area, is equivalent to the dis- 
tance between Washington, DC and New York City. 

As the only 4 year institution in western Nebraska, Chadron 
State College has been charged by the Nebraska State College 
Board of Trustees and the Nebraska Legislature to provide educa- 
tional opportunities throughout the service region. 

During the past 5 years the demand for courses delivered to off 
campus sites has increased significantly. The needs have been exac- 
erbated by the worker displacement and by the necessity for col- 
lege level preparation for job advancement. 

Off campus students are characterized as older, placebound, and 
undereducated. A study conducted in 1988 by Clarus Corporation 
indicated that the per capita income for residents in the Panhandle 
was 16 percent below the national average. The study also noted 
that the number of individuals enrolling in college courses had in- 
creased by 48 percent during the previous 8 year period. Many stu- 
dents were identified as displaced workers and seeking educational 
preparation which would allow them to remain or return to the 
work force. 

These students would be denied educational opportunities if 
courses were not available in geographically accessible locations. 
Consequently, Chadron State College responded to the needs of the 
region by delivering courses throughout a 200 mile radius of the 
campus. 
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The extensive travel costs and the physical strain on faculty 
mandated that the institution identify alternative modes of deliv- 
6I ? SUFIS** % needs of P lace *>°und, nontraditional students, 
mc. J., State Allege successfully competed for a Title 
III strengthening Institutions Grant. One component of the grant 
has allowed the college to develop distance learning telecommuni- 
cation capabilities. The first classes were delivered during the 
spring 1991 semester with extremely favorable student and faculty 
ratings. 

The project will have a profound impact on the ability of plac»- 
bound students to access educational opportunities. It L unlikely 
that Chadron State College would have been able to develop the 
telecommunications capabilities in the panhandle without Federal 
assistance. 

TTw mmUni ? ation with peer institutions which have received Title 
III funding has confirmed the important role that this program has 
had on small regional institutions. In many respects, these institu- 
tions have been the forgotten partner. We are too small for re- 
search or model projects, we have limited political influence, and 
we have minimal glamour or special interest attraction. 

However, like most forg ten partners, we are the workhorse of 
higher education. We provide opportunities for students who are 
academically underprepared, financially needy, and often socially 
naive. ' 

Title HI is the only Federal program which targets institutions 
serving disadvantaged students. Therefore, it has been a vehicle for 
many regional and 4 year institutions to obtain funding for projects 
which would not have been affordable through State Funding chan- 
nels. 

«S ^Ifefore especially recommended that, 1) all funding for 
lltie 111 Strengthening Institutions be increased; 2) that funding 
priorities consider the needs of the institution regardless of wheth- 
er were a 2 year, historically black college or university, or a 4 
year institution. * 

We all have significant needs. Providing favorable opportunities 
tor institutions with special missions provides yet another hurdle 
tor the regional 4 year institution; and 3) that the 5 year wait out 
pe [ 10 r /°5- in8tl * utl °ns which have received funding be eliminated. 

Institutions should be allowed to compete on the merits of fund- 
ing needs. It is apathetical to have a guideline which eliminates 
programs not because they've reflected them unacceptable, but be- 
cause they ve previously demonstrated that they do qualify. 

I thank you for this opportunity to address you this morning. I 
envy you your position. You have the ability to develop the meth- 
ods which make dreams come true for disadvantaged Americans 
who aspire to higher education. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Kay Schallenkamp, Ph.D. follows:] 
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Chadcon state College, a regional comprehensive 
institution located in rural western Nebraska, has benefited 
from federal assistance, while opponents of federal support 
'.ot education are anxious to note abuses, the intent of this 
testimony is to document the profound impact which one federal 
program has had on higher education and to encourage the House 
Subcommittee on Postseconda ry Education to continue funding of 
the Title III, Strengthening Institutions Program. 

Chadron State College is located in the panhandle of 
northwestern Nebraska. The educational service area is 
geographically vast and sparsely populated. The service area 
encompasses over 14,000 square miles. This area is equivalent 
to the combined square mile area of Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Delaware and four-fifths of New Jersey. The distance between 
Chadcon and Sidney, Nebraska which is located in the southern 
portion of the service area is equivalent to the distance 
between Washington, d.C and New York City. 

As the only four-year institution in western Nebraska, 
Chadron State college has been charged by the Nebraska state 
College Board of Trustees and the Nebraska Legislature to 
provide educational opportunities throughout the service 
region. During the past five years the demand for courses 
delivered to off campus sites has increased significantly. 
The needs have been exacerbated by worker displacement and by 
the necessity for college level preparation for job 
advancement. Off campus students are characterized as older, 
placebound, and undereducated. A study conducted in 1988 by 
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Clarus Corporation indicated that the per capita income for 
residents in the panhandle was 16% below the national average. 
The s*".idy also noted that the number of individuals enrolling 
in college courses had increased by 48% during the previous 
eight-year period. Many students were identified as worker 
displaced and seeking educational preparation which would 
allow them to remain or return to the workforce. These 
students would be denied educational opportunities if courses 
were not available in geographically accessible locations. 
Consequently, Chadron State College responded to the needs of 
the region by delivering courses throughout a 200 mile radius 
of the campus. The extensive travel costs and the physical 
strain on faculty mandated that the institution identify 
alternative modes of delivery to meet the needs of placebound, 
nontradi tional students. 

In 1990 Chadron State College successfully competed for a 
Title III Strengthening Institutions Grant. One component of 
the grant has allowed the College to develop distance learning 
telecommunication capabilities. The first classes were 
delivered during the spring, 1991 semester with extremely 
favorable student and faculty ratings. Students stated that 
the quality of instruction was comparable with courses which 
they had taken previously with face to face instruction. 
Faculty noted that the opportunities for student/teacher 
interaction had been enhanced and that the performance of 
students at the off campus site was consistent with that of on 
campus students. Faculty enthusiastically embraced the 
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opportunity to use the two-way audio/video system in lieu of 
receiving "Siberiatic" teaching assignments. 

Funding from the Title m program has enabled Chadron 
State College to develop distance learning classrooms. The 
project will have a profound impact on the abilicy of 
placebound students to access educational opportunities. It 
is unlikely that Chadron State College would have been able to 
develop the telecommunication capabilities without federal 
assi stance . 

Communication with peer institutions which have received 
Title III funding has confirmed the important role that this 
program has had on small regional institutions. In many 
respects these institutions have been the forgotten 
partner for funding. We are too small for research or model 
projects. We have limited politicr.l influence, we have 
minimal glamour or special interest attraction. However, like 
most forgotten partners we are the workhorse of higher 
education. We provide opportunities for students who are 
academically underprepared , financially needy and often 
socially naive. Title m is the only federal program which 
targets institutions serving disadvantaged students. 
Therefore, it has been the vehicle for many regional four-year 
institutions to obtain funding for projects which would not 
have been affordable through state funding channel. 

It is respectfully recommended that 
1. funding for Title III Strengthening Institutions be 
increased 
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2. funding priorities consider the needs of the 
institution regardless of whether it is a two-year 
community college, an Historically Black College or 
University, or a four-year institution. We all have 
significant needs. Providing favorable opportunities for 
institutions with special missions provides another hurdle 
for the regional four-year institution 

3. the five year wait out period for institutions which have 
received funding be eliminated. Institutions should be 
allowed to compete on the merits of funding needs, it is 
antithetical to have a guideline which eliminates programs 
not because their request is unacceptable but because they 
previously demonstrated that they do qualify. 

Thank you for this opportunity to address you this 
morning. I envy your position. You have the ability to 
develop the mechanism to make dreams come true for 
disadvantaged Americans who aspire to postsecondary education. 
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PANHANDLE SERVICE AREA FOR 
CHADRON STATE COLLEGE 




LAND AREA SQUARE MILE COMPARISONS 

Panhandle (1 1 counties) - 14,095 miles 

Del., Conn., R.I. and 4/5 N.J. - 13,910 miles 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. 

Doctor Barbara Snyder is the Vice Chancellor of Student Affairs 
at the University of Nebraska, at Kearney. It's nice to have you 
with us. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA SNYDER, VICE CHANCELLOR FOR 
STUDENT AFFAIRS, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA AT KEARNEY 
Ms. Snyder. Thank you. Gentlemen, thank you for this opportu- 
nity to comment on the upcoming reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. The reauthorization process allows the Congress a 
unique opportunity to restructure and redefine the programs that 
will help lead American education in to the 21st century. I m espe- 
cially pleased that the committee has chosen to hear the needs ot 
schools and students from th* rural areas of the country like this 
region of Nebraska. , ... i# . 

As we talk about reauthorization, I feel that it is imperative that 
we focus on what the Higher Education Act is all about: students. 
Students at the University of Nebraska at Kearney come from a 
wide variety of backgrounds but are predominantly first generation 
college students from rural Nebraska. Annually, over 50 percent ot 
UNK'3 students receive some sort of financial assistance and 
nearly 40 percent receive federally funded aid. Unquestionably, 
many of these students would not be pursuing higher education 
without the availability of this financial aid. 

The Title IV programs have helped thousands of needy UNK stu- 
dents achieve their educational goals. Many would never have even 
attempted higher education without the availability of this assist- 

an As the cost of education increases, however, so does the need of 
our students. A 1989 study shows that the annual family income 
required to finance college costs at a public university was over 
$50,000 in 1987-88, and it certainly has continued to rise since 

The term "needy family" only sounds misplaced when applied to 
a family with over $40,000 in annual income. How many families 
in rural areas of the country have the income necessary to finance 
an education without assistance? As more and more students 
become "needy,"' the limited resources available are stretched far- 
ther and farther , T IMtf 

This is particularly true at growing institutions such as UJNri.. 
Please allow me t ^ illustrate some comparisons. 

In 1981-8? tuition was $23 per credit hour, room and board was 
$769 per semester and enrollment was 7,173. In 1991-92 tuition is 
$45 per credit hour, room and board is $1,135 per semester and our 
enrollment will be over 10,000. toft , ft( . n . 

By 1981-Sv College Work Study Allocation was $295,000. In our 
1991-92 allocation It was $297,000, a 29 percent decrease per stu- 

de Supplemental Educational Opportunity Gran* funding was 
$86,000 in 1981-82 and increased to $108,000 in 1991-92, or m other 
words, about $20 more per student if divided equally between all 
new financial aid recipients. Allocation formulas that do not reflect 
actual circumstances, regulations that guarantee certain levels of 
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funding and budget limitations thus combine to penalize needy stu- 
dente who choose to attend UNK and similar msUtutions * 

tiona? SSi ng utlhzatlon ° f educational resources by non-tradi- 
tumal students, wn 0 currently constitute 41 percent of UNK's en- 

fc"! 118 ?,! 0111 ^ J?" 1 *2 8tretch limited Purees even furthe" 

-1 rtSuSte The^nlT^ t LS°? ,P tJf with tracS 

J* i ne P/ograms need to be funded at levels that can 

meet the needs of both groups and it needs to be done without Tn 
creasing the already sizable loan/grant imbalance Th^Sl pin- 
gram needs to be fully funded and^madeTCelnSl^ £ 

In addition, exceedingly complex regulations, many designed to 
tr^onT/^ 6 well -P ublicize d Stafford default rate^akfaSSnS 
f™X , ^.P ro f»» B J ™e and more difficult costly and e* 

Sit. mg to 8tudents - And UNK ' S default rate 2 S 

More emphasis needs to be placed on initiatives like the Oualitv 

to SS££ 222. ^ ich all0W8 "f 0 ? who p^T4 

to ettectively manage the programs, to do so under a less restric- 
proyZ Wlment thSn 80110018 that have difficuitymaVSthe^ 
F^W?^^ 0 manage weU fan Jbe certified by the Department of 

ta££L? 8 a^Z -TP 1 ke the current academic accredita- 
tion process and recertified only every several years Thoaewho 
have difficulty managing the pro-ams can then STLStoME 
and compliance verification on a regular basis. warning. 

tkm^SSTSf ^?w miC difficul * ies » many States are forcing tui- 

iSrt^LT&j-i r 1 ^ 68 ' M y? u A recent 

report indicates that 29 States have cut their higher education 

such as UNK s 11 percent are i_ot uncommon and they go as hteh 

S«te rCent a i !° m 2 New y° rk Universities. Add to Sift the feet 

243 ESS aid M"? °n n ' adju8ted for inflation ' has decreS 
J4.d percent over the last 10 years and you beein to see whprTfS 

!^L°T n ^' ft** *°™nts a're by Seir ve^ nature £ 
htical and parochial We cannot look to the States to remedy what 

SS^t^^ arena - CongSsTmuTtlL^u- 

coJding^ P * * trUly 18 f0r most ^ericans and fund it ac- 

toSS Ur c< ? ntinued assistance American education can move in 
to the 21st century as the premier educational system and continue 
to a»st students in their pursuit of the American dream 

We are pledged to work with you to assure that the financial 
funding is available to encourage students to succeed 
Thank you very m Uch . Thank you for giving me this opportunity 
[The prepared statement of Barbara Snyder follows:] vlK,numiy ' 
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eantlenan. thank you tor fehii opportunity to conntnt on feha 
upeoaln* reauthor nation ok feha Right* Xduoafclen Act. tha 
raauthoritafeion precaaa allowe tha conpcaaa a unlqua opportunity 
to raatruotura ana radafina feha prograea that *ili balp laad 
Aaerleaa adueation into tha 81afe oantury. t'm aapaoially plnaaad 
that tha oowittaa haa chotan to haar feha oaaoa o£ aohooia and 
afeudanfea Iran tha rural araaa of tht oountry Uka thia ragibn of 
Mabraaka. 

Aa wa talk about raauthoriaation, x faal that it ia inpeentiva 
that va fooua on what th« nighar Education Act la all abouti 
afeudanfea. Studantt at wire coat troa a wida var.laty of 
baokfcounda but art pradoalnanUy fUafe gaaaratlon collage 
atudanta free *«ai Nabcaaka. Annually ovac 80%. of vmt atudant. 
raoaiva ro«a aoct ot financial aaalatanea ond naariy 40% racaiva 
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fodorelly funded aid. Unqueetionebly, tuny of these studanta 
would not bo pursuing higher education without tht availability 
of this financial aid. 

The Title jv programs hava havo halped thouaanda of needy UNK 
students achieve their educational goals. Many would never have 
even atteapted higher education without the availability of tliia 
aaalatanoe. Aa the coat of education increases, however, ao doea 
the need of our students. A 1989 study shows that the annual 
family income required to financa collage costs at a public 
university was over $50,000 in 19B7-B8,snd if certainly has 
continued to rise since then. The term "needy family" only 
eounds mlepleoed when applied to e family with over $40,000 in 
annual income. How many families in th* rural areas of the 
country have the income n«ceaaery to finance an education without 
eeeietance? As more and more students become "needy", the 
limited resources available are atretched farther and farther. 

This it particularly true at. growing inatitutiona auoh aa UNK. 
Pleaae allow me to illustrata aome comperisons. in 1951-62 
tuition was $23 per hour, room and board waa $769 per seaeet«r 
and enrollment wea 7171. In 1991-92 tuition is $45 per hour, 
too* and board la $1135 per aemeater and enrollment will be over 
10,000, Out 1901-02 college Work Study Allooetion was $255,000 
and our 1991-92 allooetion waa $297,000, a 29 parcont dacreeee 
per studant. Supplementel SducaUonei Opportunity orant funding 
was $$6,000 in 19Bl-$2 and lnoroeaed to $100,000 in 1991-94, or 
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tn other words, about *20 nor. per etudent if divided equally 
b.tw..n all new UntMUi aid recipients, Allocation formulas 
that do not raflsot actual elrcumatances, regulations that 
guarantee strain level, of funding and budget limitation! thus 
combine to penalise needy etud«nt» *ho choose to atttnd WK and 
similar inctitutione. 

The lncresslng utilisation of educational resource* by 
non-traditional studsntn, who currently constitute 41 percent of 
ONK's enrollment, baa only served to strstch limited resource 
•van further . Thay ahould not ba f of cad to eompete for funding 
with traditional atudanta. The programs need to ba funded ot 
levels that oan meet the naada of both group, and it' need, to be 
done without Increasing the ilready eisable loan/grant imbalance. 
The tell procrsm nseds to be fully funded und wade a true 
entitlement program. 

in addition, exceedingly complex regulations, many designed to- 
help lower the well-publlciisd Stafford default rate, make 
administration of the programs more and more difficult, coetly 
and confusing to students . And WW's default rata la only 4.3*. 
Mora emphasis needs to be placed on Inltletivee like the Quality 
Control Pilot Project, which allows schools who prove their 
ability to effectlwely manage the programs to do eo under a less 
restrictive environment than schools that Have difficulty 
managing the programs. Bchoole who manage well can be certified 
by the Department of Education in a manner much like the current 
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academic accreditation prcoooe and recertified only tvtry eevoral 
yean, Thoee who have difficulty Managing the program can than 
gat mora training and compliance verification on a regular baele. 

The currant economic difficulties in many eta tee ara forcing 
tuition hikaa at eollagaa and uoiveraltioe* A recent report 
indieataa that 3d atataa have out their highar adueation budgeta 
at mid-year and 45 plan to ralae in-atata tuition, xncraaaaa 
auoh aa UlfK'a 111 ara not uncommon and they go at high aa 5>t at 
aoma New York univereltioe. Add to that tha fact that fadaral aid 
to adueation i adjuattd for inflation, has daoraaiod 24.31 ovar 
tha laat 10 yaara and you begin to aaa where the problem 
originate, atata govarnmanta are by their vary nature politioel 
and parochial, we cannot look to the atataa to remedy what ara 
national needo in tha education arena, congreaa muet aaa 
education aa the priority it truly ia for moat Americana and fund 
it accordingly. 

with your continued aeeiatanoe Jmorlcan education can move into 
tha 2iat oantury aa the premier educational ayatem and continue 
to aaaiat etudente in their purauit of the American dream* tet'a 
work together to enaute that aufficient funding la available to 
encourage the pureuU of thia dreem. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. Our thanks to all of you. 

Doctor Massengale, in your testimony you took a moment to 
oppose the administrations' proposal to eliminate the Part E of 
Title IV when Counsel for Legal Education Opportunities and you 
mentioned the necessity of providing an experience for a short time 
to minority students who might be interested in a legal education. 

Could you expand on your support for that effort more for us, 
please? 

Mr. Massengale. I will if I can. And we have been one of the 
institutions who participated in that program, where backing 
comes from the institution to meet those of the Federal Govern- 
ment for providing experience prior to entering law school. 

And I think it does two or three things. Number one, it helps 
them decide whether or not they want to enter the legal profession. 
Secondly, if they do, they're better prepared to cope with the 
changes that occur when they do enter law school. 

We found it has helped us increase our minority enrollment in 
our law school, I'd say by a significant amount. 

I think these are the very people in our society that we need to 
try to help to get in to the professional schools and I believe it 
would be a critical mistake to eliminate that from the provision of 
the reauthorization. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you. Doctor Reeves, in your testimo- 
ny you surprised me some with the statement that institutional aid 
for your students, that is financial assistance, coming directly from 
your school to students was now your largest expenditure and com- 
prises almost 28 percent of your total spending. 

I assume you nave found a significant increase in that percent- 
age during the 1980's and in the first part of the 1990's? 

Mr. Reeves. Absolutely. That's when the increase has jumped 
dramatically. 

Chairman Williams. What occasioned that increase? 

Mr. Reeves. Well, I think some of it's due to several things. One 
of the things is the increase in tuitions that had to be both done to 
meet those expenses. 

As I said, they go along with testimony that there has been a de- 
crease in the middle income student being able to receive Federal 
financial assistance, and as a result of that, the institution has 
tried to fill that gap itself. 

And of these things have just converged on us to the point that 
access is really a question. I m very sensitive to the problem of in- 
debtedness of students, but I feel very strongly that if indebtedness 
is my second concern to access of a student being able to attend a 
independent college or university today. 

And I think that, that's the reason we've tried to fill in with in- 
stitutional financial aid. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you. Ms. Seline, also, noted the ten- 
sion between a high concern for indebtedness, which you mention 
on page three of your testimony, Ms. Seline, and you mentioned, 
later, I think on page five of your testimony, your support for ap- 
proval of a reasonable increase in the loan limits. 

And so while you, as we, have a concern about indebtedness, we 
also want more loan money available to students. 

How do we reconcile those two real problems? 
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l^J^k Somehow I knew, Congressman, that you would 
touch upon that question. And I raised it very definitely there. 
pi 8 ^ 688 ' T? at 1 wou . ld _like to suggest is that, and I think Doctor 
Keeves would agree with me, the private institutions support stated 

Sill p" 18 and yet ' w f mU8t 5?^ *»* without the support of the 
Federal Government and it's efforts to provide loans tostudents, 
those who choose the private educational sector would probably 
never be able to come in to the private education system. 

l like to think that we are watching very closely, as I've tried to 
characterize the group of students that we do have in our profes- 
sional schools, and our graduate programs and most of them we've 
seen through the undergraduate era, we're trying to find ways to 
be careful about their indebtedness. 

i„?, Ut y0U 'n ' ight i 5 hey 8tiU PP* 1 the money because of the tuition 
increases. It is a dilemma which you face, which we face, but we 

f- a ^!i to *? y ' tflf 8 ? don * 8hu ^ off tnat opportunity for the disadvan- 
taged and middle income student 

Chairman Williams. Doctor Schallenkamp, being from Montana 
and having been briefed in instances by some placebounded people 
out there, I know of administrators who face the same problem 
classrooms 0 " m trying to develop distance coordinating 

How many, how many staff people does Chadron have who are 
involved directly in providing those opportunities to people who are 
located other than on your campus? 

grim? many 8taff 1)601)16 d ° y ° U haVe involved in the distance pro- 
Ms. Schallenkamp. We have, we offer about 80 classes each se- 
™^ r f °^ campus. And most of those are offered directly by our 

We have 80 student faculty, though some of our faculty are off 
campus more than others on campus. 

the distances hBV6 8 ° me a ^ unct facult y Peopk because of 

Chairman Williams. It's very expensive, isn't it? 
Ms. Schallenkamp. Yes, it is. 

Chairman Williams. Are your students who are enrolled 5n that 
part of your operation, are they staying with it? 

Ms. Schallenkamp. Many of them are. It's hard to track them 
because they stop out for a semester or two and then come back in, 
out many of them are completing these programs. 
.u ? airman 0 Wi "Jams. All right. I want to just emphasize a point 
that Doctor Snyder made. We shouldn't miss it. 



, , ^oo* 8 in f tituti o. n in ., at the beginning of the last decade, tuition 
was $23 an hour. Now it is $45 an hour. 

Since, or during that same period this institution has suffered a 
& percent decrease per student in work study monies, and much of 
the same statistics have been used for the other campus based pro- 
grams and financial data offered in testimony to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I want to make this point, hopefully not in a partisan way But 
many Americans wore this button during the 1980's that said you 
cant solve problems by throwing money at it and that was fine 
and a fun button to wear. 
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The problem is, we took it seriously and forgot that you can de- 
stroy programs by not properly funding them. 

And we have come perilously close in this country to seriously 
injuring our camnus based student financial assistance programs 
by not putting enough money in them, and it is students and insti- 
tutions such as this one which are experiencmg great financial dif- 
ficulty because of the cut backs, very real cut backs, m the 1980 s. 

Congressman? 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

'Doctor Massengale, I too, like my colleague, am interested m 
your support for CLEO, because as you know better than I there 
has been considerable discussion because of possible duplication of 
the legal training programs. , , , A 

I guess the point was made very clearly by you that we should 
continue to support the Continuing Legal Education Program. 

Mr. Massengale. That would be my recommendation. I think it 
was serving a secular society needs to be entitled to professional 
legal education and I, our own experience has been very positive 
and that's another reason for my support. 

Mr. Barrett. I appreciate that fact. I even made a note that you 
specifically said, "we should retain this vital program.' 

Let me share just very briefly a new idea that Congressman Tom 
Petri of Wisconsin has started floating back there. 

He calls it income dependent education assistant act. The acro- 
nym is IDEA. . . , ± , . ». u 

Under IDEA, he seems to feel that a student wouldnt be 
strapped, then, in making loan payments. Right now, the loan pay- 
ments are not based upon student incomo. He feels it should be 
based on student income rather than a flat monthly payment. 

In other words, proponents, if my research is correct, of the con- 
cept claim that a student wouldn't be strapped because if their 
income fell in below they poverty level they wouldn t have to pay 
it 

And on the other hand, payments could go on for 10, 15, 20 
years. Any comments at first blush, about this idea? 

Mr. Massengale. It's an interesting idea. Certainly one that 1 
think we should explore. It's the first time I'm familiar with it and 
so it's probably premature to comment on its quality verbatim. 
But it's one that makes sense in the American system of paying 
according to your ability, it seems to me. . 

And Doctor Snyder has, of course, an expert background in stu- 
dent affairs. She may wish to comment on it, also, and share her 
thoughts with us. ... , « 

Ms. Snyder. I know that later this morning you will hear from 
the President of our student body. We have our, of our student 
region, who has some specific information about the average 
amount of debt that our students come out with. 

But if you look at one, our students at UNK, and that would be 
true for any of cur institutions of higher education, an average 
debt level of, along with what we would anticipate to be an average 
charge to families, there is no doubt that they are looking at a pro- 
hibitive amount of debt. 

I give you one example, a student that I know graduated this 
past spring semester. Starting as an admissions counselor at an- 
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other institution in the State as $17,000 a year, based on his loan 
acquisitions during college, and he did complete in 4 years. 

He will have a monthly payment of about $285 per month on a 
?17,000 a year salary. It's very hard to see how young people can 
come cut individually, how they can come out and really make 
something of themselves and, economically when you're talking 
about those kind of payments. 

Mr. Barrett. I appreciate that very much. 

Doctor Reeves, I also appreciated your testimony regarding the 
requirements to qualify for student loans and I would just reem- 
phasize what I said in my opening remarks to you and Ms. Seline 
and Congressman Williams and Majority Leader Gephardt. I be- 
lieve that Congress had introduced H.R. 2560. I have indicated my 
support as well. 

Okay. Kay, or Doctor Schallenkamp, I particularly was interest- 
ed, you cut to the core of the apple rather quickly. 

I enjoyed the comments on outreach as it affects Chadron State 
College, because you do have some problems that are rather unique 
to this State. H 

Tell me, just very briefly, about the Title III package you re- 
ceived or tell us, maybe, about your education programs. How long 
did it take you to receive the giant and approximately how much 
money is involved? 

Ms. Schallenkamp. The grant is, I'm sorry, I can't give you the 
exact amount, but it has three components attached to it. One is 
the distance component, which allows us to develop the Tl distance 
learning, telecommunications capability in the panhandle. 

Another component is to help us to enhance our general studies 
program and a third component is designed to help us with non- 
traditional age students, to provide sendees that they need. 

It took a long time to develop the grants and, well over a year 
that we worked on developing the grants, identifying the Title III 
work. 

Mr. Barrett. Is it permissible for Mr. Whitacre of my staff to 
contact your office later this week? 
Ms. Schallenkamp. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett. Because we can discuss that in more detail. 

Ms. Schallenkamp. I would appreciate that. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrett. Good. Doctor Snyder, if this was happening outside 
of the congressional chambers we would think that it's entirely ap- 
propriate, but it would go by the name of lobbying. 

I said at the outset that this is a panel of experts and it is. It 
most certainly is. 

Doctor Snyder, specifically talked about tuition increases and so 
forth. 

In your opinion, have tuition in rural schools pretty much 
matched that of our urban universities or not? Are you saying 
there is still a disparity in tuition? 

Ms. Snyder. I don't have an exact figure. But I would say that 
we are, we are experience, probably, similar problems to other 
public higher education colleges. 

Mr. Barrett. All right. Doctor Snyder, thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. I want to thank each of the 
members of this panel for coming by and giving us your advise and 
counsel. Thank you. 

Will the five members of panel two would come forward now, 
and take your places at the witness table. 

We thank each member of this panel for joining us and I just 
overheard Doctor Hasemeyer tell Congressman Barrett that he was 
on the road at 6 o'clock and he was here this morning. 

I know somewhat the same is true with regard to any of our wit- 
nesses, and we really are very appreciative of the effort that you 
all made today to be with us. 

Doctor William Hasemeyer is the President of Mid-Plains Com- 
munity College. Community colleges are an extremely important 
part of higher education., postsecondary education in America. 

Doctor, we're gladyou're with us. 

Mr. Hasemeyer. Thank you. 

Chairman Williams. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HASEMEYER, PH.D., PRESIDENT, MID- 
PLAINS COMMUNITY COLLEGE AREA 

Mr. Hasemeyer. Congressman Williams and Congressman Bar- 
rett, it is a pleasure for me to be here this morning. 

You said I was Hasemeyer. I don't pronounce it Hasemeyer, it 
really is Hasemeyer. You're right. 

Chairman Williams. It is in Montana. Hasemeyer. 

Mr. Hasemeyer. It should be. 

I represent Mid-Plains Technical Community College Area. The 
Community College Area that I represent has a little over 20,000 
square miles. We have about 94,000 people. 

We have two colleges, one in North Platte, Nebraska and one in 
McCook, Nebraska. These two colleges enroll around a little over 
1,100 full-time credit students, about 2,000 part-time credit students 
and a little over 7,000 in continuing education. 

I am one of six areas in the State of Nebraska and the State is 
divided in to six community college areas and presently the other 
five colleges are in my office in North Platte having a meeting 
while I'm here. So I think that's probably good. 

I would like to briefly describe some certain characteristics of 
our community college students and related issues, and our percep- 
tion of what the Federal Government might do to facilitate im- 
provement. 

The non-traditional student will be the largest percentage of our 
student body whose average age is 29 years old. 

We service displaced workers, women entering traditionally male 
dominated fields, single parents who have families, re-entry people, 
farmers who had to take out bankruptcy, the economically disad- 
vantaged, and the low to medium achieving students with no direc- 
tion. 

The attrition rate is high for the inadequately prepared high 
school graduate who comes to the community college with no clear 
goal in mind. We find that approximately 50 percent of these stu- 
dents need to be enrolled in developmental programs in order for 
them to achieve success in the community college. 
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Over one half of our students are part-time students. Many of 
^Tnigtt J ^ *** "P^^neir *™* ^ aSn? 

hJS^u^Z-^?^ 8411(161148 female heads of households we 
have also instigated a program we call Tuesday College™ one col- 
Thursday College on the otLv^cX^e c^p^s, 

l£n£ ^VTfr *° C( i me L m and *** nd 8 ^ on tne campus 
and to earn up to 12 semester hours of credit. 

thZ. 2J£ I f hese .,HP le ^ able to ', their ***** or their companies 

and that really has helped them and has helped us. 

Pi^r5™ mdi ^ du ^ 1 ,P art I do not nave, but 8ince 1975 the Mid- 
Plains Community College has entered into an agreement with the 

™X , I , 0 ty °5 Nebr88ka at Kearney, whereby we^re able to have 
people earn i degrees from Kearney and never set foot on the soil of 

deg^ eXCe?t to Wdk aCrofls the 8tage ^ «P their 
Kearney has had faculty members on the road. It's 90 or 100 
™~ U\u° n £ e mt erstate. We would take care of the first 2 
years and then Kearney would also teach the second. 

■I'JSfw* th,S te a , great opportunity for the people in our 
area to be able to earn a degree, because they were placebound be- 
cause of parents, or being parents and n^because 7 £2? jobt 
Community Colleges are enrolling over half of all Sing 

ttr^SMnT" ' the ^ * more than tnf 

Most States are experiencing a severe financial crunch and 
andX^^Sf "Vending «e not keeping pace with inflation 
and growth That s certainly true in the State of Nebraska. 
hiS?^?.?,! % colle § e8 also operated with open access to 
higher education and this is presently being threatened. 

GED*£Sfci W n ether tbey P 088888 a J^ h school diploma or a 
nn«?r Q ?o fS! L r! °f our in , comin « students are required to dem- 
onstrate their ability to benefit. 

HpSi' JSSTrt* ™ Ue S 8 Prescribe what courses these stu- 
n^fwl i^L^ en f ne y e nro". We will need more resources 
SiJSSn? £t 8d f tional services needed for those that are aca- 
thZ^lo J 8 ?™"*: and we need to deliver career counseling for 

22f who nave no idea what they want to pursue. 

The community colleges have established articulation agree- 
ments with baccalaureate institutions in order for the students to 
make a smooth transfer to the next level of education 

wSSTSSLT 8X88 !? w ? rkmg agreements not only with the 
higher education, but also agreements with post, or secondary 

!22£ ? th8t W f mig , ht ** 8018 to make transition fromthe ^ 
ondary community college to the higher education more worry 

The enrollments in our academic transfer and vocational/techni- 
cal Programs have shown a growth during the past 5 years and will 
Stuencles 0 "** °* the n6edS tnat ^here for our con- 
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a position statement on the Reauthorization of the Higher Educa- 

tl0 Education must be a player for human resources development 
and economic development. As pointed out earlier, the average age 
of our student body is 29 years. j. 

It the Higher Education Bill is designated, or designed for tradi- 
tional students, this does not really meet our needs. I realize that 
the Rural Community Colleges are located many times in sparsely 
populated areas such as ours, and that much of the Federal legisla- 
tion seems to be drafted for the urban areas. , , 

If we can't find adequate funds for education opportunities for 
rural people, the out migration from the rural areas will continue 
and this could compound the problems already being faced by the 
urban areas. „ . , _ T . , 

I would like to address the following major issues for Nebraska 
and some suggestions for your consideration. 

The current student aid delivery is too complicated. The people 
who work with students dealing with finances nave had to increase 
the amount of time and the amount of people in order to complete 
the necessary paper work. . toenn 

I'd recommend that we establish a base for all students of $2,500; 
that we streamline and simplify the process with a single page 
form, standardized for all institutions. , 

Many potential students are turned away from colleges because 
of their complicated application forms. We should adopt a single 
methodology for calculating aid awards. . 

Two, there is a lack of integrity and accountability m the student 
loan program. Since 1980 the costs on student loan defaults have 
increased from $200 million to over $2.5 billion this year. 

With respect to loan defaults, postsecondary educational institu- 
tions are saddled with accountability without responsibility, and 
the financial institutions are in the position of responsibility with- 
out accountability. . _ . 

We would recommend that educational institutions and financial 
institutions work together in the process of loan approvals. 

That we would increase the number or percentage of grants 
rather than loans; that we eliminate the fly-by-night schools as far 
as eligibility- for students to get loans. ... , 

^at we "bet up criteria that identifies characteristics that make 
up reputable colleges and use this list to determine eligibility of in- 
stitutions to participate in the program. . 1L 

There is an imbalance between grants and loans. In the 1970 s 
there were approximately 80 percent grants and 20 percent loans. 
Currently we find less than 50 percent grants and more than 50 

percent loans. , A - _ „ _ , 

We recommend that we increase the amount of the Pell want 
from the current $2,400 to $4,000. The increased Pell Grants will 
eliminate the need for students to borrow, thus easing the national 
default rate. . x , , , , 

The Pell Grants should become an entitlement. Needy students 
should be able to complete at least 1 year of postsecondary educa- 
tion on grant dollars. 

The poorest of students are now forced to borrow and nave little 
or no potential for repayment of loans. 

er|c p7 
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We need to address the needs of the non-traditional student. The 
new technology and knowledge explosion require continuing educa- 
tion and skill upgrading for all workers throughout their careers. 

We recommend that you maintain Pell eligibility for less than 
one/half time students and that we replace titles I and IX with a 
national network of employer-college partnerships for human re- 
sources and economic development. 

In addition, the Federal Student Aid policy has no incentive built 
in to encourage a student to stay in school, study harder, or take 
courses that are more demanding. 

Many students take courses which are not real challenging so 
they can maintain a high grade point average and that they can 
enhance their opportunities for student financial aid. 

We recommend that they develop a plan in which it would be 
possible to obtain more than the base of $2,500 when certain crite- 
ria is met. 

After the first year grant, base awards for subsequent years 
should be determined by using the same criteria as was mentioned 
in (a). 

In closing, I would like to commend this subcommittee on post- 
secondary education for taking on the task of reexamining the 
issues related to the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
and for seeking input from the higher education community. 

I wish you the very best in your endeavors. 

[The prepared statement of William Hasemeyer, Ph.D. follows:] 
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Nr. Cha.trmani X am Bill Hwmyit, President of Hid-*laina 
community College Area. The Kid-Plains Community College Area is 
made up of eighteen counties, with 9«,6*s people, and 20,761 
eg. miles. There ere two colleges, one in North Platte, Ka. end 
one in XoCook, Ne. These tvo colleges enroll 1,147 full-time 
credit etudents, X,f41 part-time credit students and 7,328 
continuing od students. 

X vent to thank you for asking me to testify on the Re- 
authoriiation of Higher Education Act and what problem the rural 
community college* will face, X appreciate the opportunity to 
report to you what is happening in our area. X would like to 
commend the euboommittee on Poetsecondary Education for bringing 
this hearing to Kearney, Nebraska. 

X would liKe to briefly describe certain characteristics or 
our community college students end related issues, and our 
perception of what the federal government might do to facilitate 
improvement* 

The non-traditional student will be the largest percentage 
of our student body whose average age is 29 years old. We 
service displaced workers, women entering traditionally male 
dominated fields, single parents vho have families, re-entry 
people, farmers who had to take xmkruptcy, the economically 
disadvantaged* and the low to medium achieving students with no 
direction. The attrition rate is high for the Inadequately 
prepared high school graduate who comes to the community college 
with no clear goal in mind. He find that approximately fifty 
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percent of our students need to be enrolled In developmental 
programs in order for them to aohieve euocess in the coauunity 
oo liege. 

Over one half of cur student* are part-time students, Hamy 
of them work day jobs and are upgrading their skills by attending 
night classes* 

With many of our students being female heade of households, 
ve have instigated a program we call Tuesday College on one 
college *aiftpua and Thursday College on the other college campus, 
Viioh makes it possible for people to e*rn as many as twelve 
semeater hour a of credit by attending college one day a week* 
These people are highly motivated but their responsibility to 
their family and to their job, makes it impossible for them to 
carry a full load. 

Moat of the aingla parenta qualify for Pell Grants. Many of 
theaa people do not take advantage of Pell Grants because they do 
not feel they can successfully take enough olaaa hours to make 
them eligible for the Or ant. 

Community Colleges are enrolling over half of all incoming 
freahmen students* In many states, the growth is more than the 
increase in state funding. Hoot atatea are experiencing a severe 
financial crunch and, therefore, increases in funding are not 
keeping pace with inflation and growth. This is true presently 
in the State of Nebraska. Xf this trend prevails, it will be 
necessary to pass on the increased costs to our student and this 
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would cause a definite hardship on noma of the students, 
especially those who cannot qualify for financial aid. 

The community colleges have always operated with open access 
to higher education and this is presently being threatened! 

Regardless of whether they poseese a high school diploma or 
a OBD certificate! All of cur incoming students are required to 
demonstrate their ability to benefit* Our community colleges 
will prescribe what courses these students should take when they 
enroll* We will need more resources to provide the additional 
services needed by those who are academically deficient, and to 
deliver career counseling for those who have no idea what they 
want to pursue* 

The community colleges have established articulation 
agreements with baccalaureate institutions in order fay the 
students to make a smooth transfer to the next level of 
education. 

Presently our area is working out agreements with area high 
*chools to provide educational opportunities through the tech- 
prep program* This will enhance the movement from secondary to 
the community college without repeating courses as much of this 
training is based on vocational competencies • 

The enrollments in our academic transfer and 
vocational/technical programs have shown a growth during the past 
five years and will continue to grow beoauue of the need 
presented by our constituency* 
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The American Association of Community and Junior Collegia 
and the Association of Community College Trustees nave developed 
a position statement on the Re-authorisation of the Higher 
Education Aot. This statement is included as attachment a. 

Education must be a player for human resources development, 
and economic development. As pointed out earlier, the average 
age of our student body is 2* years old. If the Higher Education 
Dill is designed for traditional students, this does not really 
meet our needs. X reallie that the Rural Community Collages are 
located many times in sparsely populated areas such as ours, and 
that much of the federal legislation seems to he drafted for the 
urban areas. Xf we can't find adequate funds for education 
opportunities for rural people, the out migration from the rural 
areas will oontinue and this could oompound the problems already 
being faced by the urban areas. 

X would like to address the following major issues for 
Nebraska and soma suggestions for your consideration. 

l. The current student aid delivery is to complicated. The 
people who work with students dealing with finance , have had to 
increase the amount of time it takes to complete the necessary 
paper work. 

E eoo mm sm im tioast 

(a) Establish a base for ail students of $2500. 

(b) Streamline and simplify the process with a single page 

form and standardised for all institutions. Many 
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potential students are turned away from collage by the 
complicated application ton. He should adopt a 
single methodology Cor calculating aid awards* 



2. There is a lack of integrity and accountability in the 
student loan program* Since 1980 the costs on student loan 
defaults* have increased from 9200 million to over $2«8 billion 
this year* With r^peot to loan defaults, postsecondary 
educational institutions are saddled with accountability without 
responsibility! and financial institutions are in the position of 
responsibility without accountability. 

Recommendations 

(a) Educational institutions and financial Institutions 
work together in tha prooaes of loan approvals. 

(b) Increase the number or percentage of grants rather 
than loans* 

(o) oet rid of fly by night school as far as eligibility 

for students to get loans, 
(d) Oet up criteria that identifies characterintics that 

make up reputable colleges and use this list to 

determine eligibility of institutions to participate 

in the program* 

3. There is an imbalance between grants and loans. There 
has been a definite shift of grants to loans* Zn the 1970 's 
there were approximately ao% grants and 20% loans « Currently we 
find less than 50% grants and more than 50% loans. 
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(«) XnoruM the amount of tha pell Crant f*o» the current 
*2,400 to $4,000* XncrMSM Fell Grant* Will eliminate 
tho nood for students to borrow, thus seeing the 
national default rata. 

(b) Tho Pali Grant a should become an entitlement* 

(o) Heady etudents should be able to complete at least ona 
year of postseeondary study on grant dollars* 

(d) Tha poorest of students are now forced to borrow and 
have little or no potential for repayment of loans. 

4. We need to address the needs of the non-traditional 
student. The nev technology and knowledge explosion require 
continuing education and skill upgrading for all workers 
throughout their careers. 

fceoossMadetioftt 

(a) Maintain Pell eligibility for leea than one/half time 
students* 

(b) Replace titles X end XX with e national network of 
employer-college partnerships for human resources and 
eoonoslo development. 

5. The Federal Student Aid policy has no Incentive built in 
to encourage a student to stay in school, study harder « or take 
oouraes that are more demanding. Many students take ooursee 
which are not real challenging so they can maintain a high grade 
point average so they can enhance their opportunities for student 
financial aid* 
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KmaHBtetiMMt 

(a) Develop * P l«n i« which it would b« possible to obtain 
■ore taut the Umm of »a00O when certain criteria is 

•at. 

(b) after the firat year grant, baac awards for subsequent 
yeera should be deterained by using the same criteria 
as was Mentioned in («). 

In closing I went to ooaaend the subcoaolttae on 
postsecondary education for taking on the task of r.-ewining 
the Issues related to the Re-authoriistlon of the Higher 
■auction Act ana for ...kin, input fro. the higher education 
°°"" Unity * 1 wlBh «»• Vfy bMt in your endeavor.. 
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ATTACHMENT A 

THE MOMER UMCATMM ACT RENnHMOMION 
MQJOAOCTfOemON STATEMENT 

oy mnK wonoM onu am ivy woy 



A/^ordACCTIwoirtCo^^ 
HH^BAiooM^rWnMotto^ 
humon mourn otooJopmont' Jtomptottbw 

1»^ttucoMiHE»w^ Hmun 

pubitihedkxoMtitA^ AtUo^y^MJmmory 
comparing INp mojor propooofe to ounont iowoppoofilnokfothtobrlof. 



*• Thor^o^otoUMbooofliow ^^ 

ftgf^dwfeyjgfll bi far both ottjo^and hofr ttot^d tho 

duflofoootoo In doportmontoJ rt*noQOiT*fil of tho proo/ono oboUd bo rootlW* 

** TltefondXIthotMton^^ 

in ■ t ■ ■ ■! li ■ 1 — tm* ■ ^ - — 1 win ■ I ^ ntnn m m ^ -~ ■^ k X1a KMtMMfrf 

pwuiOfliOpO fOf iMffTWn rOOQUCO OfiQ OOOfiOfniO OoVMOpfnOnii 10 }X WW iMO^Mm 

ftonwy, ond to NOoo Irotfuottan wtft mot o itoto oMhMrt loohnology, 

Ap*iMlr*MnYoln*tt^^ 
rtttntaoftmftWtfucl^^ 

oqiootb In toooNnflt totonoo» ood oitffioorlnQ ond pubic ooMco* 

** Gnwo urbon probiofns, from dfopoutt to mmu ntafMQoriiont, cmI tor now tovofi of 
ooopofiflofi tftd Footionhjp from publo and prftoto tnattaotoot, and on Ufbon 
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Chairman Williams. I thank you. Mr. Andy Massey is Prendrat 
of theStudent Association at the University of Nebraska at Lin- 
coln, and I understand Mr. Massey is a student member of the 

^leised^u^re 'with us. Looking forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ANDY MASSEY, PRESIDENT, STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA AT KEARNEY 
Mr. Massey. Thank you for giving me an opportunity to speak .in 
front of vou today. With such a large number of students that are 
gohlg to be aSd by changes in the Higher Education Act I com- 
mend this committee for taking the time to visit our State. 

I hope that I can give you some of the University of Nebraska at 
LpirconVernTalSut Federal aid. There are three issues that I 

^Firet^'being, a better way for the Federal Government to ex- 
plain to students how Federal aid is received. 
P Second, is that now is the time for even a larger commitment to 
postsecondary education. 

And third, the problem of who should receive aid. 

Th fS l aid for postsecondary education has been growing 
more and more complex with every new dollar budgeted. Studente 
aTfmding^Tt harde? and harder to understand what aid is avail- 
able for their education. . , „ of 

An item that would benefit the students is a national quicK ret 
erence brochure explaining the guidelines for Federal ^™ te ™° 
loans. There easily could be such a pamphlet, but I have not been 

^StuteS? donT'learn about the proper chain of events for receiv- 
ing aid until the due date is passed, r ^ta^nnrlflrv 
The next suggestion is to try to set up a study of P^° n ™? 
institutions which have a financial aid program tha 
low default rates for student loans and a «^^^^S1 
It seems financial aid programs are handled {^JWjUg 
institution across the Nation This study would benefit ^tutos 
that are not doing a good job of getting Federal aid, by showing 
them the wav successful programs are functioning. 

A? a rercentege, State aid across the Nation has been decreasing. 
Becluse^of thesf State financial restrictions State-funded colleges 
m^ took elsewhere for money. Unfortunately, they are looking at 



As you well know, low-income and midc income students are 
finding "t hard enough to locate funds for c Jlege. 
ttons are constrained by fiscal realities . and are limited by a 
number of seats they can offer when there ^is limited fundmg 

Meaning that a decrease in funding in Federal aid and State as- 
sistance ^11 ultimately limit student enrollment in public institu- 

ti0 Th'is decrease is evident at the University of Nebraska by certain 
colleges in restricting the number of students attending their class- 
ed by ?SSng ^ the standards for students to stay in these college pro- 
grams. 
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m^^ri^is c at d ^i i8 H a t sad indicator ° f 

erable amount of debtvvMle in 5? I™"' " consid- 

eral losses for default fa toil™-. "I 6 * ' 01,6 . w ?? to heI P loweI ' Fed- 
tu^ thaXte f a U ^ SEg ° f *• to insti- 

their loans. ThiTpolfc^ls notTeood w"°- t", n* 688 ' W •»<* 

!^*!£W are using 

help States that have a lowlr S»S ^ 8 ?> t0 h S. a 8y8 ^ m t"" 4 
^potential to help, S?Z^j^»^g 

that »me d to 1 m e e. t ° ^ ab ° Ut «■**••*>«■• I have two e.tamples 
hiS n what h he lTdointnn ha8 jU< 2 r duated «* ' 

amounts to $800 a month ' month 811(1 his loan 

going to pay off their loans -^^A^t! 

Iltt^ent^" ? ua lffv fiftf "j" 1 incomes of 

a high priced -rivXhSKT CTal 1<>anS they attend 

RJC ' J 
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borrow against the value of their family's house and farm. With so 
many farmers who already have their farm property being used as 
collateral, this can only be looked at as another burden placed on 
rural Americans. , , . . . .. 

Family land is not a luxury item that can be used in calculating 
how much Federal aid a student is eligible to receive. 

In conclusion, there are institutions that are using Federal edu- 
cation programs to help students achieve postsecondary education. 
We need to support these students and these institutions in their 
goals to acquire higher education. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Andy Massey tollows:J 
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Thar* you tot gMng an opportunity to apaak in front o* you todty. 
Wtti woh ■ targe numtor or atudants thai in going to to affactadtochangta 
In tto tfgh* Education Ad I command your ajnairttoatortodngthairoato 
vteftourtfato. IhopottollGtngivotoyMSomoofltoUrtv^arNalra^a 
at Unootnooncams about federal aid. Thara an ttrae isauas tft* I wU 

Wrat, a battar way for tha fadaral government to axplaln to atudants how 

fmrnfm mmj m received* 

Second, rcwle the llmo tor 

Thhd) th© pfoMnvi of \rVho should receivs ekl 
^ — v 5flfrr*ab«loiT^ 

Federal eld for poetseoondary tduoaton has been growing mors and 
more complex wth eveiy new dolar budgetad. 9tuder*s are flndtofl H bander to 
irte*tand«h«taJd (a avalabte for thatr education. An Umi that woUd benefit 
etudanto la a rMrtfenal qui* ^ 

federal grants and loana. There eaiWy ootid be auch a pamphlet, but I have 
not been itte to locate one. SWtonh donl leem ebout tie proper chaktof 
event* for reoeMng aW untl the due date b paitad. 

7benexteugoeationletotyto»eti4>aatudyol posbeoondary 
Inettottonewhtehta^ 

rtaeforatudenfttoansandaiu^^ Heeeme 

•HtncWatoprog,^ 

netfon. TWssludy would beneW kietMto^ 

getting federal aid, by showing them the v^y aucceaehJ programe are njn. 
Why fnotw F^Ju bI M J$TMC$^$dhf. 
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As i percentage, state aW acros* the ration, has been decreasing. 
Becauee of twee financial restrictions, stata-fundad coflegee must took 
elsewhere tor money, uVrfortunatsly, they ere tooWng at tuWorr. Asyouwtl 
taww.tow lreome students are fk^ 

CONga. Pubic Instfcilona art constrained by nacal realties, thay are Mmtted In 
the number of seats tiey can offer, when there Is ttmied fundng Meaning that 
■ decrease in funding In federal aid and etate assistance wW uJbmateiy llmM 
student enrollment In public InetiMtone. TNe decreaee le evident at the 
University of Nebraska by certain conegw restricting the numb*/ of stuxtonta 
rttentfng their classes by railing the standards for studsnto to etay in thtsa 
colepe programs. Why I make thle point Is that, ae a student, I support 
Inoreaaed reatrtctlona or Moher atanda 
dec** h ftdtral aid, atata or alumni support 

The aohool that I attend has a very low rata of loan default. The 
University of Nebraska Lincoln, ki 18W, reported a default rate of 3.3%. This 
rata la an extremely tow rate when you compare * to t* ntionaJ average of 
IS. 7%, Thle high national percentage of default la a sad indie a to r of mlauaa 
and fraud, and ato la avldanot Hwt aludaoUkKu'acwnaktorabtoamountof 
dattwhlelnetfege. One way to r^towar federal toeee tor (MauHb 
the «r nwk of torn given to inalRrftone that hava a high rata 
7De University of Nebraska is rifht now being penalied tor tioee institutions 
wheat etudenta mm not aa auooeaaM In paying back thek toena. TNepoJtoyle 
not a qqoA way to prcmols the unhrervfty to actively pureue students to uphold 
thdrottfgaiton to p* off their debt University of Nebraska at Lincoln students 
vt using federal dolara In the proper way. There hw to be a system that help 
etaftee that havt a lower default rate. 
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wavan mora mquiliy for feo*alloar» if they a^ 
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LaoBy, I foenHy wad ftet the current a dm Ha tratton balavaa that 
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OORaJoreJ. *Nch can only to looked at aa anoow burden placed on lural 
Americana, Farm lend Is not a luxury Item that can to ueMir<oataUeang how 
much federal akf a student la aHgMa to receive. 
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need to support these students and these inMltMlonBbiltiaagoaiof Improvlrig 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. Mr. Bob Caldwell is, I believe, 
also the Student Body President here at Kearney. Mr. Caldwell, 
we're pleased to have you with us today. 

STATEMENT ROBERT E. CALDWELL II, STUDENT BODY PRESI- 
DENT/STUDENT REGENT, THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA AT 
KEARNEY 

Mr. Caldwell. Thank you very much. First of all, I'd like to take 
this opportunity to welcome you to our campus here at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Kearney, on behalf of the student body and com- 
mend you for putting two student regents on this board here today 
to give you some insight as to how the students feel things are 
going with higher education today. 

Chairman Williams. Your Congressman insisted. 

Mr. Caldwell. We very much thank our Congressman from the 
third district. Ardent supporter of higher education. 

Chairman Williams. I said one was enough, he said no, it isn t. 

Mr. Caldwell. Thank you, Congressman Barrett. 

Today I will briefly outline for you my testimony in written 
foim, and also elaborate on some of those aspects which are in that 
written testimony. 

American Colleges and Universities today face both short and 
long term budget constraints. The short term picture, as we've seen 
in Nebraska, and the mild recession, as well as State and Federal 
funding shortfalls have hurt higher education systems in our State. 

We also can look at the iong term approach, and it will offer, as 
we see, a more competitive environment for funding. More pro- 
grams lobbying for funds takes more out of the till for each individ- 
ual institution. I think one must also take global comparisons and 
look at it from that vantage point. 

You Bee recent studies that indicate that IQ and SAT scores 
among U.S. Institutions are falling behind their counterparts in 
other industrialized markets across the world. 

We know that many avenues exist. We need to have a Nation of 
higher education, but my report today will try to concentrate on 
two general areas: the Federal Government's obligation to educate 
and a student's perspective on how the current system working and 
give some ideas on how a new system would work. 

As students we see the Federal Government's role in higher edu- 
cation is also parallel with our country's ability to be prosperous 
and grow. Better educated youth will transform into higher nation- 
al productivity. 

Today we see the principal sources of Federal help are research 
and student aid. Research, as we see it, has one main problem, 
that's out of date facilities needing an influx of new funds to re- 
build. This can partially be remedied by funding research facilities 
as a direct cost of doing this research. To compete worldwide we 
must also maintain the resources for development of new technol- 
ogies. This can only be accomplished with adequate facilities and 
staff to match. 

Student aid is also a direct avenut in which the Federal Govern- 
ment can enhance education along with our future as students. As 
our economy and industries grow more complex, the work place, as 
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the student sees it, will mandate a college degree for entrv in to a 
stable financial situation in our future. 

And as the costs for attaining a degree, referring closely to our 
institution, the recent tuition hikes each year are strapping the 
students of lower and .middle income families, not to mention mi- 
nonty families, in their ability to send their dependents and chil- 
dren to college. 

asS^SS? * iCS ha l e ind Y; ated th l aver age family income must be over 
$50,000 to enable college to be an option for dependents or chil- 
dren. As I m sure you know, this average is well out of range for 
many American families. 

This is where we feel the Federal Government takes over and 
S2L !T er i I M? ) T fa™ 111 ? 8 and middle income families, I should 
stress, the ability to send their children to college. 

There s two main directions that a prospective student can take 
in ff g i t ° J C0 ! lege 811(1 receiving some type of aid and that's guar- 
anteed student loans and our Federal grant system. 

The government's recent trend, as many other testimony's have 
said today, has been towards loans and away from grants. We feel 
this increasing the burden on students, both in their financial obli- 
gations after college and in the endless complexity in receiving 
these loans and grants. 8 

In my testimony today I would like to key on the word complex- 
ity because that s something that I think students are being hit 
with harder as they enter these higher education institutions and 
are having a hard time coping. 

For example, the Federal Financial Aid form consists of over 13 
pages of directions, often vague and tricky because some students 
do not have a background in filling out forms such as this. This is 
an example of only our first step, and I stress that that's only the 
tirst step, of attaining eligibility. 

iJ^L?£ erYieW 5 the , process approximately 6 months 

before the semester enrollment with this form. Eligibility is usually 
determined and options are usually set, a set dollar amount grant 
and the ability to finance a guaranteed student loan 

Referring to what Doctor Snyder talked about, the average stu- 
dent at the University of Nebraska at Kearney usually realizes a 
debt in student loans of over $12,000 in 4 to 5 year period 

Giving you some idea as to the complex ity as it deals in the loan 
area, its usually financed at a local bank. The student will ko 
through our financial aide office and to a local bank. The begin- 
SSFiri lSf? fir ? enters this realm of obtaining a loan usually 
thinks that that s where their loan's going to stay, is at that pri- 
mary lender. r 

But to the contrary, the complexity starts all over again. The pri- 
mary lender or local bank downtown can send your loan on a very 
^tSa^* 11 * hits , an "Pstream lender, then to a servicer 
such as UNIPAC, and another servicer, Sallie Mae, and then to a 
guaranty agency. 

I think this movement of the loan and the financial situation of 
the student scares many students away from the lending institu- 
tions which supply these student loans. Simpler forms and a sta- 
tionary lender would be suggestions from the students. 
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We also understand a debate exists in the Federal Government 
in a move towards more loans and less grants. Students strapped 
with the larger loans, it seems to me, are being handcuffed after 
graduation with monthly payments they can't afford. This is Iimitr 
ing the graduates ability to be upwardly mobile and thus, I see it 
as decreasing national productivity. 

I use an example here in my testimony of a new graduate in the 
education field. In Nebraska they enter, and I know a couple of ex- 
amples of friends of mine that have entered around the $17,CyOG >er 
year. Usually a take home pay of around $1,000 a month. 

Compare that in my testimony with a number of basic funda- 
mental things that they must pay for upon entering the work force, 
such as rent and utilities, care service, food, car payment, clothes 
and miscellaneous, that takes up almost $940 to an average Ne- 
braska graduate in the education field, thus leaving almost no 
room for that, if you take an average $12,000 tag, it's about $160 
payment on that student loan. 

General expenses for a graduate entering the work force just 
seem not to balance with this high loan payment a student must 

Therefore, this limits to a graduate making a number of deci- 
sions such as marriage, buying a home, emergency expenses. And 
these next two I want to expound upon, and that's savings and con- 
sumer spending. _ » 

If the student is going to be hit with these large student loans, 
they're not going to be, as I said, more upwardly mobile. They will 
not be contributing as much to the environment in which they live, 
taxes and increasing what I would say would be the general wel- 
fare of our national economy. Concluding that this loan will have a 
somewhat negative impact on the national economy as these stu- 
dents will not be contributing as much as they could be. 

Student advocacy would be towards an enhanced grant system 
that would not, so called, cement the feet of each of these gradu- 
ates, rather give them, so called, wings to fly, wings to bwome 
what we know they can be, and if they can do this, I think they 
can contribute more back to the Federal Government, and also to 
society in not having these high loan payments. 

But we, as students, also understand the adversity faced during 
tight fiscal constraints but as we see it they could offer some oppor- 
tunity in that we must now be innovative and change. 

And I say that together we must tackle these adversities with 
reform which today gives us a chance to give you insigat to the re- 
forms we would like, and not use them as a very poor excuse for 
the demise of our educational system. 

And in conclusion, I would like to appeal to omething that l 
know Congressmen and Senators and elected officials must look at, 
and that's constituency and how constituency fits in. 

And in doing my research for this testimony I came across a 
really neat poll that was conducted by Chrysler Corp. and worthily 
so, they called it, Rediscover America, and out of 400,000 respond- 
ents from a ballot card thac was put in a national magazine, they 
asked what are the Nations top three priorities of our Nation. 
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And overwhelmingly, as stated in my written testimony, I stress, 
overwhelmingly, 73.6 percent of those surveyed ranked education 
as number one on the priority list. 

This was followed up by the economy at 53.1 percent and ending 
it out were the environment, crime, legal system, and health care. 

But I think this shows that education will have a parallel effect 
on those that follow this area, if we have better educated youth 
and they're more upwardly mobile and don't have these high loan 
payments that increase, as I said, poor productivity, some savings 
and spending and a number of other things; my suggestion today 
would be that Congress set education as its number one priority 
and I think a lot of other things will fall in line. 

And ending today, I'd like to thank my Congressman, Bill Bar- 
rett, from the third district of Nebraska, along with Congressman 
Williams for giving the chance for students to give some ideas. I 
think this is very important for students to be able to give their 
input to the process of reauthorization. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Robert E. Caldwell II follows:] 
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Amerioan Colleges and tfniversitiai. face both ihwt and Ion* 
term budget conatraints. Tha abort picture auggeata the 
reoeaaion aa wall aa abate and federal funding ahortf.ila will 
damage tha higher education system. The long term approach will 
offer a more competitive environment for funding, with mora 
programs lobbing for funds. Ons must aiao realise Chat global 
compariaons must ba made. Recent studies of both 10 and SAT 
soores have indicated that the U.S. is failing behind In its 
ability to turn out competitive graduatee. 

Many faoeta exist in the examination of higher education, 
but thia report will concentrate on two general areaa. The 

Pederal Governments obligation to aduoate and a students 
perspective on how the current syetem works. 

The Pederal Governments role in higher education Is in 
parallel with our countriea prosperity and growth. Betnar 
educated youth transform into more national productivity. The 
prinoipal sources of federal help are reaeeroh. and student aid. 
Research has one main problem, out of date facilities needing an 
influx of new funda to rebuild. This can partially be remedied 
by funding research facilities as a direct coat of doing 
research. To compete worldwide we muat maintain ths resources 
for development of new technologies. This oan only be done with 
adequate few Hit lea and eteff to match. 

Student Aid ia aleo a direct avenue in whioh the Pederal 
Government oan enhance eduoation along with our future. Aa our 
eoonoey and induvtriea become more complex, the work place will 
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mandate a coll eg* degree for entry into a stable financial 
situation, Aa the coats for attaining a degree go up, it will ba 
more difficult for iowar and middle income families to sand their 
ohildren to college. Statist ica indicate that the average 
family income must be over 50.000 dollars to enable college to 
be an option for dependents. Tills average is wall out of range 
for many amsricane. This is where the Federal Government takes 
over and gives lower income families the Ability to aend their 
children to college. Two main directions ■ perspective student 
can go, guaranteed student loans or federal grants. The 
governments recent trend has been towards loans and away from 
grants. This inoreasi^ the burden on students, both in 
financial obligations after oollege and the endless complexity 
in receiving a loan cr grant. 

Complexity is the key word- The Federal Financial Aid Form 
consists of over 13 pages of directions, often vague and tricky. 
An example of only the first step of attaining eligibility. The 
process begins approximately six months before your semester of 
enrollment. When eligibility is determined the options are 
usually a set dollar amount grant and the ability to finance a 
guaranteed student loan. An average student at The University of 
Nebrasiia at Kearney will realize a debt in student loans of ovsr 
12,000 dollars in 4 years. This loan is flnanoed at a local 
bank and that is where beginning students think it stays. To 
the contrary, the complexity starts all over again. The primary 
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lender or local bank can send your loan on a very tricky trial to 
upstream lender, then to a servioardJNIPAC ) , an to a new 
servicer (SALLXB MAS) and then to a guaranty agency. This 
movement scares many students away from the lending institutions 
whioh supply student leans. Simpler forms and a stationary 
lender would be suggestions Crom the students. 

A debate also exists in the Federal Governments move 
towards more loans and lees grant a. Student3 strapped with 
large loan* are being hand-cuffed after graduation with monthly 
payments they oan't afford. This is limiting graduates ability to 
be upwardly mobile and thue decreasing national productivity. 

Example »i: A student graduating with a teaching degree will 
enter the work foroe in Nebraska at approximately 17.000 dollars 
per y&or salary. Broken down to about 1,000 dollars per month 
take home. An expense breakdown will visualize the tight budget 
this new graduate will have to deal with. 
Expenses 1 month period: 



Rent & Utilities $423.00 

Car Service — - — $100.00 

Food — 3140.00 

Car payment ~ $200.00 

r.othes & disc. $76.00 



Total= 3940-00 

This $940.00 total leaves the graduate short; the average 
$160.00 per month payment on a student loan. 

General expenses for a graduate entering the work force do 
not balance with a large loan payment. Therafor this limits a 
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graduate from a number of decisions; m&r^iaga, buying a home, 
•aergency expenses, savings and consumer spending. Concluding 
that this loan will have a somewhat negative impact on our 
national economy. Student advocacy would be toward* <*n enhanced 
grant system that would not cement the feet of new graduates 
rather give them wings to fly. 

We a* students understand the adversity faced during tight 
fiscal constraints but see they offer opportunity in that we must 
be innovative and chenge. Let us together tackle our 
adversities with reform rather than using them as a very poor 
excuse for our demise. 

In conclusion, I appeal to your need to be in touch with 
the views of your constituency- A recent poll conducted by 
Chrysler Corp. entitled Rediscover America. Asked Americano on 
a ballot card what are the nations top three priorities. 
(400 # OC0 respondents) 

Overwhelmingly EDUCATION ranked 1 with 73. OX of the vote. 
Followed by the economy at b3-l% and ending it out were the 
environment, crlnm, legal system, and health car*. 

The U*S. Congrcsc should also set education as its number 
one priority. With this investment so rests the fate o£ our 
nation. 




Kobert E. Caidwull II 
Student 2ady Preaident/Studant Recant 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. Ms. Jeannine Phelan is the Di- 
rector of Omaha Planning Center, Nebraska Higher Education 
Loan Program. I guess you came down from Lincoln to be with us 
today, did you? 

Ms. Phelan. Actually, I live in Omaha, and I'm the manager of 
about three agencies in Kearney, Lincoln and Omaha. 
Chairman Williams. Thank you for being with us. 
Ms. Phelan. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF JEANNINE PHELAN, PROGRAM MANAGER, 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING CENTERS, NSLP-NEBHELP 

Ms. Ph lAN. Chairman Williams, Congressman Barrett, I thank 
you for the opportunity to allow us to testify today on the reauthor- 
ization of the Higher Education Act. 

I am pleased to represent three educational planning centers, as 
well as our sponsoring organization, Nebraska Higher Education 
Loan Program, NEBHELP, and Nebraska Student Loan Program, 
NSLP. 

I am simply going to highlight my written testimony, but I will 
have to tell you that I represent the secondary market and guaran- 
tee agency in our State, so my comments are very much focused 
towards the student loan industry in higher education. 

As companies, NEBHELP and NSLP, share a corporate mission 
to make higher education available for a better qualitv of life, 
more accessible to Nebraskans and this region. Because of that, we 
have a strong commitment to funding educational planning cen- 
ters. We'd like to meet the service need with service available that 
is free of charge to all of Nebraska. And quite unique, it is not of- 
fered in other States in our region. 

To give you an idea of some of the services that we provide, 
much is done in house where students and their families can come 
in to our offices and actually get a lot of information about looking 
for schools and what kind of advanced educational opportunities 
they may have. 

And we will sit down with them and actually help them com- 
plete the applications for financial aid and we have a computer 
program that will estimate their eligibility for Federal assistance. 

By doing these things, we can help a student get the early plan- 
ning and early financial planning done for higher education. 

Also, in the office, they ran explore other options for financing 
by scholarship through a computer program and a wide variety of 
reference books available at each of the planning centers. 

Although all of this I've stressed is in the office, there's much 
that we do to cover the entire State. There are outreach programs 

You'll see the Educational Planning Centers represented at each 
of the seven college fairs that is funded by NEBHELP and NSLP 
each year. The college fair allows Nebraska students to take advan- 
tage of representatives that come from all over the country to talk 
about advanced education. 

Also, we have conducted over 120 financial aid nights throughout 
our State where we are out in the high schools talking to families 
about ways to further their education and how to access the higher 
financial aid, as we see here. 
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Through the colleges we do extensive work with them, to help 
the student understand before they borrow a loan what their rights 
and responsibilities are. So we provide free interim counseling to 
all of the schools in our State, and also provide loan repayment 
counseling material, which is the exiting material. 

And actually, for all the schools represented here today, either 
through coming out to the college and conducting exit interviews, 
we're making all the material available, they all give us input and 
that toilps NSLP, which we believe will help educate the students 
so you don't have the wide spread problem of default in the State 
of Nebraska. 

With this outreach, we only have three offices in our State and a 
large State to cover, everything that we do is also available 
through the mail, so we have worksheets for all the computer pro- 
grams we offer. So you do not have to just be in one of our three 
cities, we can cover the entire State. 

I've made some specific recommendations in the written testimo- 
ny that talks about two major categories, and that would be sim- 



We ve made the recommendations because we have 5 years expe- 
rience in working with a wide range of students and families 
throughout our State. And over and over, those two topics come up. 
Simplicity and access. 

To give you an idea of how many students we serve, and their 
families, last year we served over 46,000 people and for September 
to date, of this year, we have already served over 52,000 people. 

So the need for early awareness and information about how this 
process works is huge. 

To stress the written testimony about complexity we have some 
recommendations that you might be able to take back to your com- 
mittee. The first encounter a family has with the financial aid 
process is the application for financial aid. We recommend that 
that application become much easier to understand and complete. 

Also we recommend the redefinition of the independent student. 
Currently, that's almost one half of the first page of the application 
for financial aid. 

To simplify it, we specifically recommend to take away the 
amount that the student has to earn when they first received fi- 
nancial aid. Leave the four automatic triggers and leave all others 
to professional judgement under the financial aid administrator. 

For the student loan industry, we'd like to leave fewer, broader 
deferment categories for students in repayment. Right now there 
are at least fifteen deferment options, as students often times don't 
understand how they work or how to qualify for them. 

The three we'd recommend would be in-school, unemployment 
and hardship, with guidelines provided by Congress and the De- 
partment of Education for their use, 

We would like to see the elimination of the windfall provision in 
the Stafford Loan interest rate and replace it with a variable rate 
which is more similar to the flex programs, so our lenders can ad- 
ministrate it much easier. 

And also, finally, under simplicity, to ensure that the Depart- 
ment of Education can issu* regulations within the 240 dayj re- 
quired by statute. 
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Under the broad category of access, also we have specific recom- 
mendations. We agree with Chairman Williams that we would like 
to have the middle income put back in to our Federal program. 

To do so we also recommend the elimination of home, farm and 
business equity from the needs analysis system. 

And to broaden the Stafford Loan Program so that more middle 
income families can have access to that program, for whom it was 
originally designed. 

We would like to retain the special allowance payments that are 
currently given to lenders, so that we do not have an access prob- 
lem in the future if lenders can no longer stay in the program. 

We've talked a lot today about how much students are borrowing 
and the loan indebtedness they incur, so we strongly recommend 
reauthorization of the current consolidation program. 

This is one repayment option that allows students with higher 
loan debts to bring those loans in to one new program, with an ex- 
tended loan period, which makes their monthly payments lower. 

Certainly it's in line with what was discussed today. 

And finally, under access, we recommend what's being discussed 
through Congress right now, and that's our early awareness pro- 
gram. 

And we believe the Educational Planning Centers is a prime ex- 
ample of how we can reach families early on in the process and 
help them understand how financial aid is administrated. 

In the future, actually, we hope in this next year, to provide an 
early awareness program for students as young as the fourth 
grade, so that they have an understanding that there are opportu- 
nities for them to advance their education. 

And to continue those early awareness programs into our junior 
high and high schools, as we currently are today. 

Reauthorization provides the opportunity to simplify the student 
loan program and to provide greater access but it also provides the 
opportunity for Congress and the administration to demonstrate 
their commitment to higher education. 

Commitment from Congress and the administration is vital to re- 
gaining the confidence in the financial market and ensuring the 
stability of the program. 

By making higher education a reality for more citizens, we invest 
not only in their future, but in the future of cur country as a 
leader of the world. 

I thank you for the opportunity and would welcome any ques- 
tions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Jeamiine Phelan follows:] 
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NEBHELP, a secondary market, direct lender and loan servicer, and NSLP, a guarantee 
agency, co-sponsor the Educational Planning Centers which provide a variety of services 
to educate students and their families about financing higher education. 

NEBHELP and NSLP believe the 1991 Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
provides an opportunity to simplify, the student loan programs and enhance access to 
higher education. 

We suggest: 

Need Analysis 

• Simplifying the need analysis forms to make them easier to follow and complete, 

• examining ways to simplify the need analysis process for people who are already 
receiving income maintenance public assistance, 

• simplifying the definition of dependent and independent student by eliminating the 
calculation based on the first year a student received federal financial aid. and 

• removing home and business/farm values from the calculation of expected family 
contribution. 

Defersaeats 

• Establishing fewer, broader deferment categories with guidelines for using professional 
judgement in granting deferments, and 

• making the new categories apply to all borrowers, not just those who borrow after the 
new law is enacted. 

Issuing Regulations 

• Ensuring the Department of Education issue regulations within the 240 days required 



by statute. 
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Intern! Rates 

• Eliminating the 8/10% interest rate structure currently in place for Stafford Student 
Loans and replace it with an 8%/variabJe interest rate structure with the variable 
interest rau not to exceed 10% nor drop below 8%. 

Middle Income Families 

• Exploring ways to enhance access for middle income families by modifying need 
analysis, interest subsidies, increased loan limits, and/or repayment options. 

Ablllty-to-Beneflt 

• Maintaining access to student loan programs for students who have not completed high 
school or a OED through the ability-to-benefit option, but make sure the program is 
closely monitored and properly administered. 

Special Allowance Payments 

• Maintaining Special Allowance Payments to lenders at 3.25%. 
Consolidation 

• Reauthorizing the loan consolidation program to provide an additional repayment 
option for students with higher total student loan debt. 

Eariy Awareness 

• Increasing emphasis on programs that help students and families become aware of the 
opportunities and costs of higher education and ways to pay for higher education. 



Demonstrate Federal Commitment to Higher Education 

• Uncertain support for higher education from both Congress and the Administration 
has created uncertainty in the marketplace and affected access to credit for students 
and their umiliea. Reauthorization provides an opportunity for both Congress and the 
Administration to demonstnte their moral and philosophical as well as financial 
commitment to higher education. 

View Higher Education as a Societal Investment 

• Viewing higher education as a solution to societal problems, not a problem itself. 
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The Nebraska Higher Education Loan Program, Inc. (NEBHELP), founded in 1978, is a secondary 

2cDUB. 0 2 8,nat , ,n ? ,C . ndcr ? nd Wrvicer f ° r PLUS and SLS ,oans ' » nd » contra * to™ servicer 
NEBHELP wo. ks in tnc Midwest, primarily Nebraska, Kansas and Minnesota. 

Tin- Nebraska Student Uan Program, Inc. (NFLP) is a grantee agency founded in WHY, to 
guarantee loans made through the Stafford Stud-nt Loan. Supplemental Loan for Students (SLS) 
and Parent Loan for Students (PLUS) programs. NSLP is the designated guarantor for the state 
o Nebraska and serves students, lenders, and schools fh Kansas and Wyoming as well as Nebraska, 

Both organizations hold as their mission making higher education more accessible to people in 
Nebraska and the Midwest. 1 1 

15^^ C f ent # e ; S ^ EPC5) " hich 1 mana * e ar * ■ co lored by 

NSLP and NEBHELP. The first EPC opened in Omaha in \%(>. We now serve Nebraska students 
and their families from offices in Omaha, Lincoln and Kearney, The goal of the EPCs is to educate 
students and their families about the opportunities for higher education and ways to access that 
education, ^o achieve that goal, we provide a variety of services including the following: 

• Personal amice. We help students and their families both in person and by phone with 
questions about higher education and financial aid. We provide individualized assistance to 
families to help thero complete the needs analysis forms required for entry into the financial 
aid system, 

• Eligibility estimates. Using computer programs, we can estimate a student's eligibility for 
federal financial aid. We have programs for both dependent and independent students, 

• Scholarship search. We have a database listing several hundred private scuolarships Students 
can use theirown parameters to seai ch this database and select scholarships for which they may 
be eligible. The databa.se provides information on the scholarships and application instructions 

• Planning tools. We have a computer program that includes several applications that help 
people plan for paying for higher education. These applications include a budgeting program 
so students who have borrowed can budget student io > repayment into their monthly expenses, 
loan repayment schedules, and a program that wiU help parents develop a savings plan while 
their children are young. 

All the EPCs* computer-based services arr available at each office or through the mail by usinc 
worksheets we have developed to nccomm f each program. 

• College fairs. Each year, NSLP and NEBHELP, through the EPCs, sponsor seven College Fairs 
across the state. Representatives of various colleges exhibit at these fairs to give students and 
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their families the opportunity to gather information about different options within higher 
education. EPC staff members make presentations on financial aid at each of these fairs. 
Combined attendance at the seven fairs is estimated at more than 10,000 students and family 
members each year. 

• High school programs. EPC staff members make presentations at educational planning nights • 
mini-college fairs held at high schools across the state, and at financial aid nights where 
students, generally seniors, and their parents are invited to learn more about the financial aid 
process. 

• Entrance and exit counseling. In cooperation with area schools and colleges, we provide 
entrance and exit counseling to student borrowers. We have developed materials which meet 
the federal guidelines for entrance and exit counseling and distribute those materials widely, 
even to schools where we do not participate in the counseling sessions. Samples of these 
materials have been provided to Representative Barrett. 

All EPC services are provided free to the user as a public service of NSLP and NEBHELP Our 
commitment to making higher education more accessible drives us to support these services. We 
also believe strongly that better informed students make wiser borrowers who are more likely to 
repay their loans, if a loan is part of the financial aid package. 

From September 1989, through August 1990, the EPCs served more than 40.000 people through 
direct service or informational presentation. From September 1990 through June of this year, the 
EPCs have already served more than 52,000 people. A volume chart showing volumes for the last 
five years is attached to this testimony. 

In addition to our \ ork with high school students and their families, we have made presentations 
to parents of junior high students and are cooperating with the Nebraska Association of Student 
Financial Aid Administrators on an early awareness program designed to educate students as young 
a: the fourth grade about options in higher education. 

Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965 presents a great opportunity. While the Act 
addresses many aspects of higher education, since NSLP and NEBHELP deal most directly with 
student loans, I will focus my comments specifically on the student loan program. My comments 
fall into two broad categories: simplicity and access. 

Simplicity 

Need Analysis 

• Forms* Students enter the financial aid system by completing a need analysis form. Cuir-ntly, 
there are fix different forms used to apply for federal aid. Some have fees associated with 
them, some are free. The student may have to complete additional forms to apply for state or 
campus-based aid. We suggest that the forms be designed to accommodate both federal and 
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state application* so that like information can be grouped together and the forms and easier 
to follow and complete. The overall goal is to reduce the numl>er of forms and make the forms 
themselves more simple. 

• Use existing need analysts processes. Congress should consider simplifying the federal financial 
aid process for applicants is currently receiving public assistance for income maintenance, such 
as ADC or AFDC. The National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators 
(NASFAA) suggests that these applicants be required to complete only a small number of 
demographic quest i' * on the need analysis form. 

• Simplify the definition of dependent or Independent student. Ur.dor current law, veterans, 
orphans and wards of the court, students with dependent(s) other than a spouse, and students 
over 24 y jrs old are automatically considered self-supporting or independent. In addition, 
current I v includes a calculation based nn the first year the student received federal aid. This 
calculate -ecomes more complicated each year. We suggest removing the second provision 
and deic'.uining self-supporting status by the four obje^ive, easily substantiated criteria listed 
earlier. Financial aid administrators could then use professional judgement to handle any other 
unususl cases, as they do now. This would simplify the calculation and lessen the possibility of 
people qualifying for aid because they were able to adjust or refigure their tax returns. 



Deferments allow a student borrower to delay repaying their loan for a specified period of time if 
they meet certain criteria. There are currently 15 categories of deferments available to student 
borrowers. Many of the categories w«ire instituted as part of the 1986 Reauthorization and have 
not been widely used because the regulations governing that Reauthorization have yet to be issued. 
The multitude of deferment categories and confusion about which borrowers are eligible for which 
deferments creates a situation where a borrower may become del.'nqueut or actually default on a 
loan when they are eligible for a deferment. UNIPAC, our loan servicer, reports that up to a third 
of the request for deferment forms they receive ;nust be returned to the borrower because they 
have been completed improperly. The system j s also difficult and confusing for lenders and schools 
to administer. 

• Fewer, broader deferment categories. We suggest that deferments be granted in only three 
categories • in-school, unemployment, and hardship. Congress and the Department of 
Education should issue guidelines upon which schools and lenders can base professional 
judgement in granting deferments. 

• Eliminate "new borrower" restrictions on deferments. When new deferment regulations are 
issued, they should apply to all borrowers, not just those who borrow after the new law is 
enacted. This will eliminate managing three sets of borrowers • those who borrowed before the 
1986 Reauthorization, those who borrowed between the Reauthorizations of 198fiand 1992, and 
those who borrow after the new law becomes effective, Estahlishing hroader categories and 
applying those categories to all borrowers would greatly simplify the deferment process. 



Deferments 
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issue Regulations More Quickly 

While the Department of Education (ED) is required by statute to issue regulations within 24fl days 
after Congress enacts legislation or seek an extension, a recent report frcci the General Accounting 
Office stated that of 83 regulations reviewed, only 13 were issued within 240 days. According to 
GAO's report, "Education Regulations, Reasons for Delays in Ivsuanee." (November 1090) an 
average of 380 days-ranging from 72 to 088 days-were spent to develop the 80 regulations that had 
been issued at the tim* «»f GAO's review. 

As we discuss this 1WI Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, ED has just now received 
comments on the Notice of Proposed Rulemaking for the 108ft Reauthorization. ED published that 
NPRM in December 1090. The lack or official guidelines and interpretation of the law creates 
concern, confusion, and controversy within the industry. ED addresses this confusion by issuing 
Dear Colleague letters. While Dear Colleague letters were intended to be a temporary stopgap 
until regulations were issued, they have come to be used as a replacement tor regulations even 
though they are often vague. Interpretations of tho Dear Colleague letters varies. The issuance 
of Dear Colleague letters has become a long and laborious process as well. It is no' unusual to wait 
months for a Dear Colleague. 

To add to the confusion, Ed also uses "side letters" to clarify their position on issues. These are 
letters sent in answer to a icquest from a specific individual, agency, or company There are 
documented cases of side letters giving different interpretations of the same issue depending on who 
wrote the side letter. 

This confusion and lack of timely issuance of regulations complicates program administration and 
can discourage lenders from participating in the program. We believe that we can operate more 
efficiently and provide better service to our clients if we're not constantly seeking clarification on 
regulatory issues. 

Interest rales 

The current Stafford Loan Program carries an interest rate of 8% through the first four years of 
repayment, and 10% thereafter. This two-tiered interest rate is difficult to administer. In fact, 
many lenders don't yet know how they're going to execute the increase to 10% when the first 
borrower who borrowed under this system go into their fifth year of repayment later this year. 
Lenders may be placed in the position of rebating very small amounts of money to borrowers- a 
process that is costly and difficult for lenders and confusing to borrowers. 

We suggest that the interest rate for Stafford Student Loans be placed at 8% through the first tour 
years of repayment, then convert to a variable rate based on treasury bill rates. The rate could cap 
at 10% and have a floor of 8%. Because the SLS and PLUS programs operate on a variable 
interest rate, most lenders' systems are set up to handle this type of interest rate structure. 



The issues weVe raided so far relate to simplifying the processes involved in the financial aid system. 
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Simplicity facilitates access, and we would like tu discuss several issues directly concerned with 
enhancing access to federal financial aid. 



Access 

Need Analysis • 

We support removing the value of homes and business or form assets from the calculation of 
expected family contribution in the need analysis process. Families are now allowed to protect 
retirement funds from the need analysis process. We don't believe families should be expected to 
liquidate home or business/form assets and perhaps jeopardize financial stability or earning power 
to pay for education. We believe protecting home and business/farm nvnets would significantly 
impact ru.al families and make more families eligible far federal financial aid. 

Access fnr Middle Income Families 

We support program modifications to increase access to federal financial aid for middle income 
families and students working to put themselves through school We do not believe it is coincidence 
that when middle income families were denied access to the program in the early IWO's we began 
I" J" # ! l *T Wn l ! incfcas « in defaul1 "tes. Opening the program back up to middle income 
students will enhance access to education and contribute to program Mobility. We encourage 
Congress to explore the need analysis process, interest subsidies, increased loans limits on PLUS 
and SLS. and repayment options as areas that could be modified to increase access lor middle 
income families. 

Ablllty-to*lknent Students 

Some students who have not completed high school or earned a -D can become eligible for 
federal financial aid if they can show an "ability-lo-benefit" Iron, thw eduction they arc pursuing 
The student must show abiliiy-lo-benefit by taking a test approved by F.D. We believe f nngrc^ 
should preserve this mode or access to education, but make snre the process is monitored carefully 
and administered properly. 7 

Special Allowance Payments 

Special Allowance Payments (SAPs) to lender are a perennial topic of discussion when it comes 
to loan program revisions. Participants in the program contend that if SAPs drop below the cun enl 
level of 3.25%. lenders will drop out of the program and access will be inhibited. Regulators 
contend that 3.25% is not a magic number and that SAPs could be reduced or eliminated without 
affecting access. We encourage the subcommittee to leave SAPs at 3.2.W&. SAPS do serve as 
motivation for lenders to participate in a very complex program. Wc believe SAPs are essential to 
continued participation and to program stability. 
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Consolidation 

to 10 years, students can consolidate these tow '"J ^^wa, authorized for six years. 
^f^^^^^SS^ ^^ZZsoU^n program that 

We r ecogn,e that estende, XTStfElK^ 

over the hfe of the >»■"■ ^ ' Ve^S bd eve. however, that the defaults prevented 

to reauthorize the consolidation loan program. 

We don't encourage consolidation unlaw it is tru.y in ine nwi 
Early Awarenest 

past five years and continue to be innovators in this area. 

. i rh- fedora, financial aid process and enhancing access to 
In conclusion, we support simplifying the "'^"■^■ w JT e have oj V en several specific 

as^rs^snr^ssaar. — » ■» 

welcome that increased accountability. 

L • . r »k- uuhiar Plication Act. Congress must address both its and the 
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The i definite support of the Administration and the Coneress tor the hnic fi-,-:.i . - 
currently in place for delivering educational credit has ^Start ,2. . T u s,ruc1ures 

sst: xtr h iw«turce ,h of sa "r" ?. id program - bu « ,he °~ d 

indicate that commercial i^Sn^^i^^ '""T S ' Ud,:n ' S Reccnt c » imirtes 
to about five miuio T^"»Z7y A^l^T" t w^'" ''""V 10 P r0vide 
Simmons in their 1987 UtSlLJSlSZjS^ ^ * ** QU: ' H " 

government money each year aenerat« ninl nr , 1 IF, 8 T*"" " r f " Ur hil,i " n d,,ll:,r in 
ratio i, popular * ihu^i^Z^ *te £^ ^ ™ s,h ' ee -«"-™ 
paying out only one. (O'Neal. 4) P * leveraging two new dollars hy 

% inSiri Vn »r:;x e i m m:iri u n B r ie,y mak ", in *■* we « - 

higher educa.iZ o "o^ "'"^ * P "*° n wh " h: " rec,: ^ d 

income to the government, as £ we ^.iShTh^ ^-^^ ta 
however, the greater return on inv«tm™i I « i. r * hl,lk ' n tse* our nation today, 

a more enlightened elec.o rata a ea£ ™ii ™K.'tr ' h ° ,,! """^ ,hl " We tann,,, mc!,5Ure: 

our nation f„d hring iS^E^^ " re ^ W - 

to those prohlems." f "• drUfiS " r A1DS lns,c: ' 0 ' 'hink of it „» a solution 
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Soviets 

United Sine* Qi \eral Accounting Officer, June 1990. 
November 1990. 

O'Neal, Sharon JhfiJ.suibj** aDiu^LiUfr Parinifim of EJural i nn ^m.nitifirin g a Din s! 
SiudoiLLfflULuagarr. «r 

millfr rt ^ .nn .k, rmi nf P— mho s^" 0 "- ™ e Con 8 ress of ,he Uni,ed Sm " 

Congwlonal Budget Office, January 1991. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. 

am Wanda HalvorJn Pr«Xn, 8 ?T T.t y0 . u morning. I 
Student HnancJ^'Ato^ratteA^^ A ?£ a '2 0n of 

ai/jSslS NeASFAA .represents 
public, 4 year private 2 va»rr„n!^...v °f, Nebra ska, U: 4 year 
tional schools. SSaocS SSES^ wlleges ' and P*™* ™ca- 
tee agencies ^LZdefonS^r™ 86 " 1 membere ' guaran " 
tion^rn^^^M^, 0 !? If* 24 yeare 48 » organize- 

th^uef at hanI«eS SS^SEBB^ 
wS'St^ealfatable uTtJ"^ !? ^ e nMds ">alysis. It 

those farm ea^te th^uftoSvT?h» /'^f^* 8 relati ™ » 
Professional judgement to A SSSSifif?" " ^ 
At this point, it is imnortant to r«3.T7 "w>uM be preserved. 

" CuTeW" 4 " ^ft" *o n u°la&f„ 1 p 8 5 Cal,y 8 Smgle 
stonel ESS? "tr m .?f^"oeds analysisTWe" use of Drofes- 
An exSp^ piSte„^ u Z^ m f P 1 " 0 ^ 8 b«t not on all 
based aid but not SSTSSmpJ? If nt £?. on campus 

ance to schools^! *3fc teti^T^ t ? ;hnique 
rectly to students alternative to providing financial aid di- 

J*2^^ to institutions because 

first. wrgeiea to students, most needy students 

This would benefit SvidiS iS^ fr ° m th f ™" W Programs. 

, Assistance to institutions would ^SSJaV P^ams. 
that is so very essentS flmf JSf remove the freedom of choice 
the Title IV^ndf were foun^c/TT the fo ™<-ation on which 
ing such as ^hSiS^ASSS^lST^ fundi 
only students with needMutnt ftXe^ lr i 
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The basic tenet of Federal financial assistance is to help those 
students who can ill afford college education and not subsidize 
those who can. 

With the lack of Federal funding to support current Title IV 
funds it would seem unrealistic for students to receive additional 
funds for attending a satellite program. It has been proposed that 
students in satellite programs should be eligible for the same aid as 
all other students. 

Before this type of concept is implemented, we should determine 
if these students are paying the same type of tuition and/or fee 
costs that students in non-satellite programs are paying. 

Normally students attending a satellite program will be assessed 
a reduced cost because they are not at the campus facilities and do 
not benefit from all campus services that are normally available to 
students, such as library facilities, food services, direct and daily 
availability of staff, etc. 

It is because of this that students normally receive a reduced cost 
in their tuition and/or fees. 

Since these students may be benefitting from a reduction in cost, 
it does not seem fair and equitable that they should receive the 
same percentage of Title IV funds. However, if these students are 
not receiving a reduced cost in their tuition and/or fees, then they 
should receive the same percentage of title IV funds. 

Providing funding for less than half time students would further 
dilute the limited funds that are currently available to half and 
full time students. 

We feel it is in the best interest of the students if only half and 
full time enrolled students are adequately funded before any con- 
sideration be given to less than half time enrolled students. 

The students must have the free and final choice of what institu- 
tion they will attend. Funding should go to the student for the 
choice to remain with that student. 

We would hope that during reauthorization that Congress would 
reevaluate the present regulations as it is felt a financial aid offi- 
cer, is a police officer, drug enforcement agent, immigration officer, 
etc. 

Not that the financial aid community feels that these arent 
worth while efforts by Congress but that the impact that the finan- 
cial aid officer is having in these areas is so minimal that it does 
not justify continuance of these policies. 

We ask that Congress study the impact of these onerous regula- 
tions before allowing them to continue. 

I wish to thank you on behalf of myself, and NeASFAA for al- 
lowing us time today. NeASFAA would like to offer our assistance 
to you and your other committee members. 

[The prepared statement of V r anda Halvorson follows:] 
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July 9. 1991 



I?i l^itiecondifv Education Bubcommlltaa 



TO: Congraaaman Pat Williams 
Congraaaman BUI Borratt 



Good morning Conoraaaman WHliama, Barratt. othar dlatingulahad bvmu. and 
lnt.ra«.dpartla.. I appraclata tha opportunity to apaak with you thla morning, lam 
W«*. Halvoraon, Pr.a»dant of tha Nabrartca Aaaoctton of Sudani Rr^nclal AW 
Admwatrato,. (NaASFAA) and ft. Flr *ne W Aid coonJ.n.tor of Nabr«k. M^hodla, 
Coaag. of Nuralng and AM Kaalth. I am har. today raprawmlng NaASFAA. 
NaASFAA rapraaant. all dlvWon. of Inatltutlona in tha at.ta of N^raaka; (,,.: four 
W pubNo. four ysar pdvata. two yaw community eoiiaoai. and prlvata vocational 
•choola. w. hava baan In aalatono. for tha paat tw^ty-four ya«, „ .„ org.nto.don. 
Our main goal la to halp «udanu wcura thai, aducatlon « lh , ^ Mon of thelf 
oholcithu. promoting f fM dom of cholca. I hay, givan tha cnarg. of my aioot.d 
aaotor,.p„a.ntlv. W hhth.l IIUMl , hln d 1 Tha gan*.i con.an.ua of NaABFAA la 
aa foltowa: 

A. Wo favor tha inclualon of farm auata m ,ha naad. analyala. | t would .aam only 
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oquetoble If they ere dealt with In the tame manner en business essets Instead 
o? oNowing en exemption. 

However, In the eete of unusual circumstoncae (relative to those term assets 
ihe authority of the Financial Aid Officer to ute professions! Judgement to 
exclude thoee essets should be precsrved. 

At thle point it It Important to note that realiotlcalty e tingle needs analysis for 
eN Title IV eld should be developed. 

Currently there are numerous needs analysis. The uaa of profeiakinel judgement 
may be use on eomo proQrem* but not on ell. An example; profoeslon 
Judgement cen be u*ed on campus baiea eld but i«ot with the PeH program. 
Thle treatment of profession Judgement needa to be uniform with all Title IV 
Program*. Thus Insuring fsir end oqustable trestmsnt o verdino eld. 

B. It has been suggested by some that providing technique assistance to schools 
Is e viable alternative to providing financial eld directly to atudents. Wb oppose 
providing technic* esstotence to Instrtuttone because: 

1) Assistance should be targeted to the students, most needy mudems 
first. If s program such es this Is Implemented* we would want to be 
assured that these funds do not deflate from the Title IV pfogrem*. This 
would btmeflt IndMduel totltuttone end not students, who sre our the 
primary beneficiary of any foderul funding programs. 

2) Assistence to Institutions would remove the 9 freedom of choice* that to 
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C. Providing funding for less thin half time students would furthtr dllu m 
limited funds that ere currently eveKabte to half and full tlma atudents. 

Wa feel It la In tha bait Interest of tho students If only half and fuU tlma enrolled 
atudanta ara edequetety funded bafora any conskJeretlon ba given to less than half 
tlma enrolled students, 

The student must have the free end final choice of what Institution they WIN attend. 
Funding should go to the student for tha choice to remain with tha etude nt. 

We would hope that during re authorization that Congress would reeveluata tha 
present regulations aa It Is felt e Financial Aid Officer, la a police officer, drug 
enforcement agent, Immlgretlon officer, etc. 

Not that tha Financial Aid oommunlty feels that these aren't worth while efforts by 
congress but that tha Impact the Financial Aid Officer la having In tha areas Is eo 
minimal that It does not Justify continusnce of these policies. 

We esk thai Congress study the Impact of these onerous regulations bafora ellowlng 
them to continue. 

I wish to thank you In behalf of myself, and NeASFAA for ellowlng ua time today. 
NeASFAA would Ilka to offer our asslstence to you end your other committee 
members. 
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Chairman Williams. Thank you. 

Doctor Hasemeyer, you spent some time in your testimony talk- 
ing about and expressing appropriate concerns about the student 
loan default cost. 

1 And you male a very valid point that in the 1970's, the late 
1970 s I think it was, the grants made up about 80 percent of the 
financial assistance and loans about 20 percent. 

Now the loans make up about two thirds and the grants about 
one third and the reason that the prior administration was so in- 
sistent on that, and the Congress somewhat reluctantly, and I be- 
lieve mistakenly, went along was because of the budget crunch. 

I would prefer to go back, as I think you would, to the time when 
we had a much closer 50-50 balance, if not even more so weighted 
towards grants and away from loans. 

But you understand, that doesn't save taxpayer money. That 
spends more of it. Now, you've reduced default costs, probably, but 
grants never get paid back, so the taxpayer loses that money. 

Now, if you were in Congress, Mr. Hasemeyer, they'd call you a 
big spender. 
Mr. Hasemeyer. I'm sure you're right. 
Chairman Williams. But that's what you want us to do, huh? 
Mr. Hasemeyer. That, I feel that in rural, in rural Nebraska, 
rural America, that in order for, to give to our people that opportu- 
nity that we are much better off with a grant for these people 
rather than, in our case, rather than the loan. 

Because we, the people, many of the people that we serve pres- 
ently are people who have had financial difficulty already and we, 
we're seeing that more and more. We may see it even more so in 
the next 2 or 3 years. 

And with grants, that gives them that opportunity where a loan, 
I feel, will not give them that opportunity. And if they do get the 
loan then the next problem is, how are they going to repay it. 

Chairman Williams. Mr. Massey, you make this poir* in your 
testimony. Quote, I support increased restrictions or higher stand- 
ards for admissions if there is a continuing decline in Federal aid, 
State aid or alumni support. 

Do you make that statement on behalf of students at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska at Kearney? 
Mr. Massey. At Lincoln. 
Chairman Williams. At Lincoln, are they? 
Mr. Massey. Yes, I do. In fact, with State aid decreasing, which 
is probably the main supplier of public educational funds, there 
comes a time when we're giving an education that isn't worth get- 



When you have close to 90 students in one room access, we are 
not 

Chairman Williams. Would you have higher standards for ad- 
missions just at the University of Nebraska at Lincoln, or would 
you do it for all? 

Mr. Massey. This is a discussion that our State has been going 
over the last few years. I think there needs to be a system that's 
set up where a whole State is on a level that they know what their 
coal is and right now I don't think the State of Nebraska really 
knows what it s goal is at all it's institutions. 
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Mr. Caldwell. Well, I think what Mr. Massey's referring to in 
his statement, which I think was well warranted, is that we want 
to insure the quality of education. 

If we have an institution which is severely underfunded as is the 
University of Nebraska at Kearney, our admission standards, 1 
feel, admit the majority of students that provide a broad based edu- 
cation to a number of people. . 

But if continuing aid is going to decline, mandated admissions 
policies will have to take effect, because we will not have the fund- 
ing from State or Federal support needed to provide that quality 
education which we have provided in the past. 

I think that is the main concern. I don't think Mr. Massey or 
myself would like to see the standards put in place to limit our 
lower income, our minority, or students who have not completed 
their high school education to receive what they need. But these 
same individuals can, in college become late bloomers. 

So I think we need to as we're concentrating on today, concen- 
trate on our ability to make sure that does not happen. 

Chairman Williams. Also, Mr. Caldwell, this poll that, although 
it wasn't random, it was a self selecting poll conducted by Chrysler 
Corporation, I wondered how that came out. 

I sent a card in, but I never did find out how it came out. 

Seventy, almost 74 percent said education ranked number one, 
then the economy, then the environment, then crime, legal system, 

As a Member of Congress, who knows where we put our money. 
What happened to defense? Didn't that show up? 

Mr. Caldwell. Well, I think that is a debate that needs to be 
taken up in Congress. I'm not well informed enough to comment on 
the correlation between defense spending and education spending. 

I think they both have importance. 

Chairman Williams. We spend $30 billion on education, $300 bil- 
lion on defense. . A . 

Mr. Caldwell. Well, I would say that they are two separate 
areas and both very important in their own right. ... , 

Chairman Williams. Yeah. I'm a little surprised that didn t 
show up there. I kind of forget whether it was. Maybe you couldn t 
pick it on the list. I forget what happened. 

Mr. Caldwell. I would suspect that they are looking at some 
areas where we have more of a problem than 

Chairman Williams. Well, lately, when you put it on the list to 
let Members of Congiess pick, they go right to it every time. 

Ms. Phelan, the fellow on your right, there, Mr. Caldwell, sug- 
gested on behalf of the students that the lenders be required to 
hold the loans they make and not sell them on to the secondary 
market. What would the impact of that requirement be? 

Ms. Phelan. Well, I do recommend the secondary market m Ne- 
braska, and although I've not been in financial aid for 10 years, 1 
do know that before secondary markets were even in existence 
there was an access problem for student loans. 

When there was one place to get a guarantee, it just didn t work. 
So you had to decentralize the guarantees to the current guarantee 
agency system. 
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And the laws for regulation were not changed. They still have a 
set amount of loans that they can have in educational loans. And 
once they are loaned up, they close shop on their student loans. 

bo, unfortunately, although it may seem confusing, how loans 
are sold in the secondary market, it's vital. Which is why our com- 
pany has taken the lead and we go in to schools, to colleges and 
talk to graduating students about their options and repayments. 

Make sure they understand all the players involved; including 
secondary markets and guarantee agencies and provide all of the 
mformation free of charge. 

Chairman Williams. Thank you. Ms. Halvorson, on behalf of the 
Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators in this State, 
a State which has a good many middle income farm families in it, 
you favor continuing to include assets in the needs analysis and I 
would bet you that most farmers in this State would disagree with 
you about that. 

Ms. Halvorson. That's quite possible. The stand that we took is 
to be able to leave the professional judgement in the hands of the 
financial aid officer and by doing that, when there is a crises on a 
farm, for a foreclosure or in many other circumstances, the finan- 
cial aid officer, through professional judgement, then, can total 
assets out in the needs analysis. 

So, in other words, instead of having equity from the farm it 
would go back to a zero dollar amount that's figured in the analy- 
sis. 

Chairman Williams. Well, that would be a significant amount of 
discretion to put in the hands of the various financial aid adminis- 
trators and we have, I think, a rather patchwork quilt of adminis- 
tration, varying from place to place. 

And I think Congress would eventually receive great criticism 
for allowing that to happen. 

Ms. Halvorson. If I might address that, in verbally polling the 
btate Association, what I have found to be throughout the State of 
Nebraska is that the professional judgement guideline of all col- 
leges in the State are very, very similar. 

And it would not seem realistic that this could be, that you'd 
be— I was very pleased to see that whether students at a 4 year pri- 
vate school or a private vocational school, that the State guidelines 
were being used by the financial aid office to pull out the assets, if 
I might use that term. 

Chairman Williams. I'm not sure what this reference is to, but 
you say, quoting, the student must have the free and final choice of 
what institution they will attend. Funding should go to the student 
for the choice to remain with the student. 

Well, financial aid assistance does go to the student, and then 
they decide what school to go to. That's how it works now. 

Ms. Halvorson. That's correct. And if there would be more fund- 
ing to institutions to go in to more technical assistance for satellite 
programs and such, the institution that would be receiving those 
funds would have the benefit of that and all students at that one 
particular institution would have the benefit, not a student 

For instance, if a student received the aid in the form of a grant 
and no matter which institution they choose to go to, they would 
receive the same dollar amount at any of those institutions. 
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Chairman Williams. And then, Anally, you mentioned your ob- 
jection and the objection of your colleagues that financial aid offi- 
cers are being turned in to police officers an i drug enforcement 
agents and immigration officers. 

I agree with you and I think your objection is right on the mark. 
You kn ow, the Congress and President's are understandably con- 
cerned that, as you know from all the rhetoric you hear about 
crime and increased use of drugs, and then over the past couple of 
sessions of Congress we have put, I think, incorrectly, I voted 
against doing it, but we have put increased responsibility with fi- 
nancial aid officers to be sure that Federal financial assistance 
isn't going to certain students in America that might have certain 
practices. 

I'd like to see financial aid officers all across this country just 
object to being made drug enforcement officers by the Congress of 
the United States, and by the way, fellows, I'd like to see students 
across America object strenuously to a law that assumes that too 
many or a great manv students are drug users and that if they are, 
they should be denied an opportunity for higher education. 

In other words, once you use drugs, we're going to put you in a 
cul-de-sac in America and close down ypur opportunities to ever get 
a higher education. 

That's what the law does now. And we enforce it through the fi- 
nancial aid officer. I think it's a terrible mistake, but we do it in 
the name of chest beating and getting tough on crime and getting 
tough on these druggers. 

Well— Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 

Counsel has reminded me that Mr. Goodling, a ranking member 
on the Education and Labor Committee has introduced an articula- 
tion bill and I guess this is directed to you, Bill, Mr. Hasemeyer. 

It has two parts, as I understand it. I'm sure you're familiar with 
it. It grants to second year students of their 4 year academic 
career , 2 year partnership to develop articulation agreements. 

This involves scholarships, as I understand it, to second year stu- 
dents who then go in to the third, fourth, whatever. 

I assume that your association has approved or endorsed this. Is 
this basically — you're in agreement witn it? 

Mr. Hasemeyer. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett 1 . Would this, then, help you attract more students to 
your institution? 

Mr. Hasemeyer. Right. See, one of the problems with the 2 year/ 
4 year was trying to transfer from a 2 year to a 4 year. 

Now, that was, at one time, really difficult. Today that is not as 
difficult as it used to be, and it's getting better in this State every 
day and I think that with that, it would certainly help. 

We would hope that, and I think we have seen, because of the 
traditional, non-traditional, it gets to the point in some of our insti- 
tutions where I'm not so sure that what we call our traditional stu- 
dents are traditional students. 

Mr. Barrett. Some may say that a non-traditional student from 
a community college is from Mars. 

Thank you. Bill. I'm particularly pleased with the testimony 
from the two student regents here. This means a great deal to me. 
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Mr. Barrett. You mentioned in your testimony that you would 
like additional flexibility in determining family income in your po- 
sition as a financial aid officer. 

Is there an inherent danger of too much flexibility. Might one 
day a financial aid officer be liable for claims made by a student or 
by an institution, it'd be a lot of responsibility. Additional responsi- 
ble. Halvorson. I'd like to address this on two parte. The first 
part being that the financial aid officer is very detailed. By de- 
tailed I mean, with documentation and back ups, why were doing 
what we're doing and signed statements from the students and par- 
ents, if a parent is involved, to back up why we re doing what we re 

d °Th g e other part being possibly too much flexibility in the finan- 
cial aid office. May I say I think a perfect example to use as a prac- 
tice would be when there was a period of time when Pell grants, it 
was left up the financial aid officer at that time to be able to use 
professional judgement and you, in the statistics which I never did 
seem to find, it was found that financial aid officers, the total 
dollar amount was much, much less than the government ever an- 
ticipated it to be. . . ... 

And because I feel, it's only my own personal opinion, that the 
financial aid officers, at least in our State, are a very conscientious 
group and often may just be very detailed and very cautious, we 
still are of the opinion that we are here to help the student or stu- 
dents are our number one priority and education is a very strong 

^™ Barrett. If it's not a particular problem here, and you're in- 
timating it could be a problem elsewhere 

Ms. Halvorson. In the Pell program, when that flexibility was 
there, it was not a problem. 

Mr. Barrett. It was not. 

Ms. Halvorson. It was not. 

Mr. Barrett. And this doesn't pose a particular problem to you.' 

Ms. Halvorson. I don't feel so. , 

Mr. Barrett. With, perhaps, safeguards in it. Okay, thanks. 
Thank you, Ms. Halvorson. f ... . Wo 

Chairman Williams. Thanks to each member of this panel. We 
appreciate your being with us. 

Task the two members of our third and final panel this morning, 
Doctor Smallfoot and Ms. Collin, if you'd come forward and be 

Sauted t 

Let the record show that the Congressman's daughter, Jane, has 
come by. Now you know, see, this is the trouble with being in Con- 
gress. Want to meet your daughter, you have to do it in the middle 

° f Dwto"l^bert Smallfoot, President of McCook Community Col-, 
lege. Doctor, thanks for being with us. 
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We recommend the funding for college work study be increased. 
We urge that the Federal Government itself fund the mechanism 
to promote access to higher education and 1 encourage cooperation 
and coordination between institutions of higher education. 

Rural community college education could be offered to urban stu- 
dents to escape the stressful urban environment. 

We believe there's a possible solution involving a combination ot 
student resources, family resources and State resources, Federal re- 
sources and the private sector resources to make it work. 

Small rural community colleges can be part of the solution. 

We also recommend cooperation and coordination with the key 
components of the Higher Education Act. We hope the masters of 
rural higher education will be moved by it and we in the small 
rural community colleges, we serve many masters. 

Whether it's State government, Federal Government, local gov- 
ernment. We hope that there'd be cooperation and coordination so 
that we can all set about the needs of serving rural needs and 
rural students. >x a . _ , 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to be with you today. 

[The prepared statement of Robert G. Smallfoot follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, I am Bob Smallfoot, president of McCook Community 
College, a college of the M'd-Plains Community College Area, The Area has a 
population base of slightly less than 95,000 people in 18 counties that span from 
the Kansas border to the South Dakota border and cover 20,500 square miles, 
McCook, a community of 8000 people, serves seven counties in southwest 
Nebraska. During the 1990-91 school year, MCC enrolled 442 full-time students 
and more than 1000 part-time students. 

Thank-you for asking me to testify on the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act. MCC and the community of McCook appreciate your attention to 
our concerns. We believe that our students are different from urban students - not 
better, just different! MCC's students come from different social environments 
than do urban students, and those environments have different problems than those 
found in urban communities. Many claim that there is a crisis in rural America. 
We believe that community colleges must be a part of the solution to that crisis. 
A portion of the solution can be found in service to our students. 

We serve students who have had fewer than ten graduates in their high 
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school graduating classes. These students see life differently than those from 
urban communities. What do they need from higher education? In many 
ways, they ne;1 the same things that all community college students need. They 
need access, they need low cost, they need quality learning experiences, they need 
to have their goals challenged and expanded, and they need to be encouraged. 
But, they also need to have their rural lifestyle affirmed. They need to hear that 
there is value in rural communities and that it is OK to remain a part of rural 
America to earn a living, build families, and raise their children. Their 
communities need them to invest in the future of rural America by their continued 
living in their communities and their state. 

What does a rural community college have to offer? We live the rural 
lifestyle. We share it with our students. Our communities value their colleges and 
are, as one community college president has said, "suicidally loyal to the College." 
We have strength of heart - from our students, to our faculty and staff, to our 
Board, to the people that support us. While strength of heart is the American way 
and will carry us through many a crisis, it will not always sustain the rural 
community college. Just as our communities need citizens, we need students. It 
is paradoxical, but we need an adequate number of students in order to justify the 
cost of serving those students. Small increases in our student populations would 
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change tha economy of scale from one of threat to one of opportunity. One of our 
challenges is to find a sufficient number of students to justify the cost of serving 
those students. Where do MCC's students come from? 

Eighty percent of MCC's full-time students come to us immediately after 
high school. Current projections are that the number of high school graduates in 
our service area are to remain stable. With the number of our traditional students 
remaining stable, the other twenty percent of MCC's enrollment will come from 
full-time students and part-time non-traditional students. These students currently 
comprise a high percentage of not only our student population but a relatively high 
percentage of our total citizen base. Growth from outside our service/ 
support area appears to be our most likely possibility. 

Our student population is not unlike that of most community colleges across 
this great country. The average age approaches thirty years. Many of the students 
are female heads of households. We serve the working "poor;" people who desire 
to improve themselves, their lifestyle and the level of support that they can provide 
for their families. Like most community colleges, MCC serves students who have 
educational goals quite different from that of earning a degree. Some students 
attend MCC to gain the knowledge and skills available from one class. Then, they 
leave us until they need additional skills and knowledge. Other students have more 
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complex learning needs which they meet through a combination of classes taken 
in one semester or over a period of time, but still involve less than a degree 
program. Community colleges meet learning needs, not necessarily their 
commonly perceived need to grant degrees. Students living in our communities 
will enter and re-enter and re-enter colleges like MCC throughout the rest of their 
lives. Community colleges are the institutions of higher education that meet the 
needs of students, individually and collectively as community. 

However, many of our students do come to us to begin their quest of a 
degree. Degrees are sought in both vocational and academic areas. In both 
instances, community colleges serve their students well. MCC and its sister 
community colleges have a tradition of successful transfer of credits to four-year 
colleges and universities. This tradition of success is essential as we serve as the 
bridge from rural communities to the universities of our great land. Often times, 
those universities are found in the urban centers of present society. The resulting 
blend of lifestyles offers rural students the opportunity to assimilate the strengths 
of both "cultures." Rural community colleges, like MCC, provide an essential 
service to this group of students from rural America. We offer them quality 
learning experiences while preparing them for the university experience. Our 
track record speaks for itself. MCC's students transfer their credits to other 
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institutions of higher education and succeed in their courses at those institutions. 

Access has been a major concern of the Federal government as it has 
considered its place in providing higher education to various parts of this country. 
Financial aid is vitally important to students as they access McCook Community 
College. 

Before I continue with the general topic ci financial aid, I must say that we 
believe McCook Community College is unique because of the financial aid package 
it is able to provide for its students. In addition to Pell Grants, Stafford Loans, 
and College Work Study monies, we have tremendous private sector support for 
MCC's financial aid program. In fall 1990, we were able to assist 92 percent of 
our full-time students with at least one form of financial aid. The strength of the 
financial support is magnified by the low cost of attending our College. The cost 
of attending MCC for one year is presently estimated to be $ 4,730.00. This 
figure includes tuition, fees, books, room and board. The magnitude of the 
financial aid package coupled with the relatively low cost may affect one's 
perceptions regarding Federal Financial Aid. In light of these figures, may I share 
our suggestions regarding the Federal Financial Aid package. 

The current formula takes into consideration family income. While this 
might be more appropriate for the traditional than the non-traditional student, it is 
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a necessary consideration. One change we would recommend in the formula is to 
allow students to borrow, through the Stafford Loan program, an amount less than 
or equal to the family contribution. We find that students, quite often "middle 
class- students, do not have access to the amount determined as their family 
contribution. We also believe that these students and their families would be an 
excellent credit risk and would be more likely to pay-back their .oan than many 
of the current students borrowing under the Staffoid Loan program. 

Pell Grants provided $ 408,675.00 to 313 MCC students during the 1990-91 
school year. This is greatly appreciated by and essential to the students who 
received this support. With the interest regarding Staffonl Loans and some of the 
suggestions for improving that program, we ask if the Federal intent is to shift 
support from the grants to the loans. Hopefully, mis is not the case! 

College Work Study funding is appreciated and heavily utitilized at McCook 
Community College. If there is such a thing as a "double win," this aid can be 
called a quadruple win. Students win twice when they receive College Work 
Study monies. First, they receive assistance to pay for their college education. 
Second, they earn their assistance. Not only do they earn their paycheck, they 
experience all the positive values that come with a job, especially if mat job is 
designed to enhance their work ethic and encourage them to become a productive 
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pari of whatever work place they might join in the future. The third winner with 
Work Study monies is the college employee who receives the labor of the student 
employ*? by she money. Small run community colleges are long on heart but 
short on staff. Student employees enhance the professional employee's value by 
helping to keep their professional expertise focused on the crucial demands of their 
position. The fourth winner with Work Study monies is the College which gains 
the student worker and the assisted professional as a more efficient work force. 
Thus, we recommend that, because of the multiple win > provided, College Work 
Study funding be considered for an increase. 

If the purpose of Federal Financial Aid is to maintain equity in access to 
higher education, then please keep that foremost as decisions are made. Is there 
a cooperative solution involving a combination of student resources, community 
resources, state resources, Federal resources, and private sector resources which 
will make it "work"? Let's find a system of investing in higher education that will 
work and not give small rural community colleges an undeserved "bad name," as 
has happened with Stafford Loans. Access is the issue ... small, rural community 
colleges can be part of the solution! 

McCook, Nebraska and its college, McCook Community College, would 
like to be part of the solution to the challenges and crises that face the Federal 
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government in funding higher education and the challenges and crises that face 
rural America and its small colleges. We offer a pilot project which would 
address the concerns mentioned in this testimony. We propose an "Exchange 
Program" of sorts. We would like to offer rural community college education, 
with all that it entails, to urban students capable of success in such an 
environment. The opportunities to the students are obvious; the opportunities to 
the community and College are equally obvious. However, as with any new 
program, the obvious is only the tip of the iceberg. We would welcome the 
opportunity to test the theory and discover the obscure. 

In brief, we ask the Federal Government to develop a mechanism which 
would promote access to higher education by encouraging cooperation and 
coordination between institutions of higher education. Some community colleges, 
like Miami Dade, are challenged by overcrowding. Some community colleges are 
challenged by the economy of scale caused by small enrollments. These are 
problems of over-access and under-access. Can we benefit our country by an 
exchange of problems? Will urban students attend a small, rural college? Would 
the Federal Government invest in such an experiment? 

On a somewhat different note, what is the Federal role in higher educati jn? 
As I ponder this question, I think back over fifteen years of service to higher 
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education, predominately community college experience and all of it service to 
rural America. It seems that those of us in higher education serve many masters: 
students, citizens, local governing boards, state legislators, and the Federal 
government. Sometimes these masters place us in the awkward position of having 
to serve two or more of them that have different goals or plans. I hope that 
cooperation and coordination are key components of the Higher Education Act of 
1991. I hope that we look toward unifying the "masters" of rural higher education 
so that we can set about serving the needs of rural communities and rural students. 
I hope that we remember that Community Colleges are a part of higher 
' education; a part that happens to serve vocational interests and adult students, as 
well as prepare students for academic transfer to other institutions of higher 
education, the four-year colleges and universities. Community Colleges have a 
strong tradition of providing three major areas of service. These are (1) academic 
transfer, (2) vocational-technical training, and (3) community services. While I 
am pleased to see an Office of Vocational and Adult Education and Community 
Colleges proposed for the Department of Education, I hope that community 
colleges are appropriately placed in that office. I would ask that the office be 
mined the Office of Community College, Vocational, and Adult Education. Ii 
should include but not be limited to the three functions noted above: 
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Mr. William*), [presiding] Thank you. , 
Ms. Connie Collin, President of Spencer School of Business at 
Grand Island. I came down in to Nebraska yesterday, we came 
down through Grand Island, so we were fairly close to you and I 
appreciate your coming over to be with us today. 

STATEMENT OF CONNIE COLLIN, DIRECTOR, SPENCER SCHOOL 

OF BUSINESS, REPRESENTING THE NEBRASKA COUNCIL OF 

PRIVATE POSTSECONDARY CAREER SCHOOLS 

Ms. Collin. Thank you very much. Representative Barrett, Rep- 
resentative Williams, and members of the Subcommittee on Post- 
secondary Education, good morning. 

My name is Connie Collin, Director of Spencer School of Business 
in Grand Island, and past president of the Nebraska Council of Pri- 
vate Postsecondary Career Schools. 

I am speaking to you today on behalf of the Council as well as 
the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools, and National 
Association of Trade and Technical Schools. I appreciate very much 
having the opportunity to share the Council's views on such an im- 
portant matter. . . 

Career schools in Nebraska offer a wide range of traming oppor- 
tunitins. Careers in the areas of accounting, secretarial, medical 
and dental assistants, computer programmers, paralegals, automo- 
tive and electronics only scratch the surface of our offerings. 

Nebraska's career colleges pride themselves in delivering the 
highest quality of education possible. 

Who are the students enrolled in our colleges. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the students enrolled in career colleges are from rural Ne- 
braska. Career colleges, as a group, personally visit every high 
school across the State of Nebraska. That entails a total of over 360 
high schools. 

Homes are visited and regional open houses are scheduled to ac- 
commodate the students and families of rural Nebraska. 

Nebraska Career Colleges train a high percentage of students 
who come from middle income families. Incomes that range from 
$15,000 to $50,000. . , , 

This population represents students who either do not qualify tor 
Pell grants or who qualify for only a partial Pell Grant. 

For example, of students attending Spencer School of Business 
during the 1989-90 award year, only 30 percent, 36 percent of total 
Pell recipients received full grants. Thirty percent of the students 
were not even eligible for a Pell Grant. , 

Simply stated, the majority of the career college students in Ne- 
braska rely on student loans as a means of financing their educa- 

For the past 6 years the Nebraska Council of Private Postsecond- 
ary Career Schools has sponsored a scholarship program. In 1991 
$75,000 of full tuition remission scholarships were offered to pro- 
spective students. „ . 

At the award ceremony, State Senator Ron Withem, Chairman of 
the Education Committee, was the main speaker and presenter. 
Senator Withem publicly applauded the program and the Career 
Council for their sponsorship of the program and the significant 
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role it's member schools play in fulfilling the educational needs of 
Nebraskans. 

Career schools have the ability to assist businesses in updating 
their current work force to maintain a competitive edge and 
remain abreast of the latest technologies. Specialized seminars and 
individualized training workshops are quickly adapted to the spe- 
cific needs of a particular business. 

The training a student receives from a Nebraska career college 
gives the graduate the opportunity to go back to their home town 
community. Many choose to return to their home town and to keep 
Nebraska talent in the State. 

Career colleges have developed a solid reputation with employers 
across the State. Among the major employers are Union Pacific, 
Xerox, Immanuel Medical Center, Peter Kiewitt and Sons, N. P. 
Dodge, Mutual of Omaha, Omagra, Principal Financial Group, and 
rural medical facilities. 

Placement rates in the upper 90th percentile abound throughout 
our institutions. Lifetime employment assistance services are avail- 
able to graduates of Nebraska's proprietary colleges. 

Nebraska Career Schools have built an outstanding relationship 
with the State Legislature and State Department of Education. 
Proprietary schools are the only postsecondary educational institu- 
tions m Nebraska who are regulated by State statute. 

Career schools have also maintained representation on Postsec- 
ondary Coordinators Commissions and have been actively involved 
in the restructuring of postsecondary education which is currently 
happening in Nebraska. 

Several career school presidents and directors are members of 
theAdvisory Council for Private Career Schools in the State. 

The Council recently completed the formidable task of rewriting 
State statutes. This process was not mandated. It was done to 
insure that quality education will continue in Nebraska. 

Stricter regulations were implemented to protect the students 
and consumers of the State from the so called make a fast buck 
type schools who may want to operate in Nebraska. 

The legal counsel stated that that advisory counsel, at this point, 
worked closely together and acknowledged their willingness to 
scrutinize current Taw to the extent of making changes that would 
impose tougher regulations on themselves. 

In fact, Nebraska was the first State in the Nation to enact con- 
sumer protection laws at the State level. 

Career schools in Nebraska have a cumulative default rate of 15 
percent. Although this rate is significantly lower than national 
averages, the Private Postsecondary Career Council is working 
hard to lower the default rate to 11 percent by July 1993. 

Specialized retention programs and improved tracking after 
graduation have been identified as two critical areas to further 
lower the default rate. 

I *ould like to close by reiterating a few points emphasized by 
Stephen Blair, President of NATTS, when he testified before your 
subcommittee. 

Private career colleges and schools are an important element in 
the education of the American workforce. They provide the type of 
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job specific technical education that American businesses demand 
and our economy needs to remain in the global marketplace. 

We urge Congress to remember that Federal student aid pro- 
grams must continue to foster the great diversity of opportunities 
that our pluralistic system of postsecondary education offers today. 

Many career specific educational programs do not require 1 year 
of schooling, let alone 4. And many students simply cannot afford 
to be out of the work force for a long period of time. It would be 
counterproductive to make it more difficult for these students to 
participate in the program that is truly the best for them. 

For 25 years, the Higher Education Act has opened doors for op- 
portunities for millions of Americans. The important decision you 
make in the months ahead should ensure that those doors remain 
open for the next generation of students and they should help build 
the word class work force our economy needs to thrive in the 1990's 
and beyond. 

Thank you, and I invite you, if you are ever in the area of Grand 
Island, or where there's a career college in Nebraska, to stop in. 
We would love to have you as a guest. 

[The prepared statement of Connie Collin follows:] 
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HepreseMative Barrett, Represents r . WUl^ms and memhers of the 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Fduration and labor, Hood Morning. My name 
is Connie Collm. I am Director oi Spencer School of Business in brand 
Island and past president of the Nebraska Council of Private Post secondary 
Career Schools. I am speaking to you today on behalf of the Council as 
well as the Association of Independent Colleges and Schools and National 
Association of Trade and Technical Schools. Most of our member schools are 
both state and nationally accredited. National accreditation falls under 
the jurisdiction cf either AICS or MATTS. A proposed merger will unite the 
AICS and NATTS membership associations on August I under the proposed name, 
Career College Association. I appreciate very much having * he opportunity 
*o share the Council's views on such an important matter. 

First, let me express my thanks and gratitude to you for hold inn a 
field hearing on the Higher Education Act in Nebraska. Our state has a 
strong commitment to postsecondary education and we look forward to a 
future that is equally strong in preparing individuals for solid, 
productive careers. 

Career schools in Nebraska offer a wide ranqe of training 
opportunities. Careers in the areas nf accounting, secretarial, medical 
and dental assistants, computer programmers, paraleqals, automotive and 
electronics only scratch thr surface of our offerings. Amonq the career 
colleges in Nebraska are Universal Technical Institute, liateway 
Electronics, Omaha College of Health Careers, Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Nebraska Business College, and Spencer School of Business. Nebraska' 
career colleges pride themselves in delivering the highest quality of 
education possible. Please allow me to explain. 

Who are the students enrolled in our colleges'? Students are 
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predominately from rural Nebraska. Seventy-five percent of students 
enrolled in Career Colleges are from rural Nebraska. Career rol leges as a 
group personally visit every high schonl across the state of Nebraska-- that 
entails a total of over 360 high schools. Home visits amJ reqional open 
houses are scheduled to accommodate the students and families of rural 
Nebraska. 

Nebraska Career Colleges train a high percentaqe of students who come 
from middle income f ami 1 ies-- incomes that range from $15,000 to $50,000. 
This population represents students who either do not qualify for Pell 
grants or who qualify for only a partial Pell grant, tor example, of 
students attending Spencer School of Business durinq the 19^9-90 award 
year, only 36* of total PpM recipients received full Pell qrants. Thirty 
percent of the students were not even eliqible for a Pell qrant. Simply 
stated — the majority of career collpoe students in Nebraska rely on student 
loans as a means of financing their education. 

Career schools throughout Nebraska have established a precedence of 
giving something back to their communities. First, education i* (IU r 
business. We contribute to lax rolls through property, personal property, 
and income tax • 

For the past six years the Nebraska Council of Private Postsecondary 
Career Schools has sponsored a scholarship program. In 1991, $75,000 
of full tuition remission scholarships were offered to prospective 
students. At the award ceremony, State Senator Ron Withem, chairman of the 
Education Committee, was the main speaker and presenter. Senator Withem 
publicly applauded the program and the Career Council for their sponsorship 
of the program and the significant role its member schools pJay in 
fulfilling the educational need «f Nebrask^os. 
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Business-Educate Partnersh.ps are prevalent throughout our 
institutions. Career schools work closed with Nebraska business through 
programs such as work experience, student e.ternships, institutional 
placement services, advisory councils and enhancing the ava, lable labor 
force by providing students for part-time positions. 

Career schools have the ability to ass.st businesses ,n updating their 
cur^nt work force to maintain a competitive edge and rema.n abreast of the 
Utest technology. Speeded seminars and individuals tra.mng 
workshops are quickly adapted to the specific needs of a particular 
business* 

The training a student received fro. a Nebraska career college g.ves 
the graduate the opportun.ty to go back into the.r hume town co-unity. 
Our graduates do not have to locate to a large population center to 
obtain employment. Many choose to return to their home town which keeps 
Nebraska talent in the state. Career colleges have developed a solid 
rotation with employers across that state. Among the major employers are 
Un.on Pacific. Xero,, Immanual Medic*, Center. Peter Kiewitt » Sons. M. P. 
Dodge, ,tua, of Omaha. Conagra. Princpal Financal Group, and rural 
„ed,cal facil.ties, too numerous to mention. Placement rates in the upper 
90 percentUe abound throughout our inst.tutions. Lifetime employment 
assistance services are avaUabl. to graduates of Nebraska's propr.etary 
colleges. 

Nebraska career schools clearly understand and appreciate the free 
enterprise system. If », as educators do not produce a quality product, 
we won't have? students coainq in, 

Nebraska Career Schools have built an outstanding relationship with the 
State Legislature and State Department of Education. Propr.etary school 
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are the only postsecondary educational institutions in Nebraska who are 
regulated by state statute. Career schools have also maintained 
representation on the Postsecondary Coordinators Co.m„»ion and have been 
«tivelv involved in the restructuring of postsecondary education which „ 
current!, happening in Nebraska. Several career school presidents and 
directors are member of the Advisory Council for Private Career Schools ,n 
Nebraska. This Council works closely with Mr. Ipke Udof.a ann state 
officials. The Council recently completed the formidable < J5k of rewriting 
state statues. This process was not mandated. It was done to insure thai 
guality education will continue in Nebraska. Slr.c.er regulations were 
implemented to protect the students and consumers of the State from the 
so-called "make a fast-buck" type schools who may wan, to operate ,n 
Nebraska. The legal counsel to the state publicly commended the Advisory 
Council at a hear.ng before the State Board of Educat.on stating that he 
"had never had the privilege of working with such a committed group who 
take their positions seriously." He further stated that the Advisory 
Council had displayed the ability to work closely together and their 
willingness to scrutiny current law to the e.tent of making changes that 
-ould impose tougher regulations on themselves. In fact, Nebraska was the 
first state in the nation to enact the consumer protection laws at the 
state level. 

Career schools in Nebraska have a cumulative default rate of 15 
percent. Although this rate is significantly lower than national averts, 
the Private Postsecondary Career Council .s working hard to lower the 
default rate to 11 percent by July, ,993. Speoa.^ed retention program 
and improved tracking after graduation have been identified as two critical 
areas to further lower the default rate. In fact, a Nebraska school, 
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Universal Technical Institute has developed a default prevention program 
which has received national recognition as being one of the most assertive 
in the country. 

C ^Nebraska's proprietary sector does not settle for the status quo; 
we're refreshingly different* We work closely together. Default rates are 
far bt^low the national average* Ue have developed an outstanding working 
relationship with state government* We take our responsibility to maintain 
quality education throughout the state of Nebraska seriously. 

I would like to close by reiterating a few points emphasized by Stephen 
Blair, President of NATTS when he testified before your subcommittee. 

^.We believe the changes Congress makes in the financial aid proqram must 
re'cognfcie the vital role financial aid plays in determininq the quality of 

Ie nation's workforce. Congress should also recognize the impact they 
11 has^e on giving millions of Americans the chance to achieve the* 
American dream* 

Private career colleges and schools are an important element in the 
education of the American workforce. They provide the type of 
job-specific, technical education that American businesses demand and our 
economy needs to remain in the global marketplace. 

We urge Congress to remember that federal student aid programs must 
continue to foster the great diversity of opportunities that our 
pluralistic system of postsecondary education offers today. Many 
career-specific educational programs do not require one year of schooling, 
let alone four. And many students simply cannot afford to be out of the 
workforce for a long period of time. »t would be counterproductive to make 
it more difficult for these students to participate in the program that is 
truly the best for them. 
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For ?b years, the Higher Fducation Act has opened duors lor 
opportunities for mil lions of Americans. Tho important decision you make 
in the months ahead should ensure that those doors remain open fnr the neit 
generation of students. And they should help build the world-class 
workforce our economy needs to thrive in the 1970s and beyond. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Williams, [presiding] Thank you. 

Doctor Smallfoot, in your testimony you encouraged the Federal 
Government and Congress to continue to promote access to higher 
education by encouraging, in your words, cooperation and coordina- 
tion, between the institutions of higher education. 

That's good advice. Under Chairman Bill Ford we have been 
taking it, in the last Congress we passed, as you know, the Tech 
Prep program and Doctor Hasemeyer mentioned it in his testimo- 
ny. 

Do you have any specific recommendations in mind as legisla- 
tion, do you know about, to further encourage this type of coordina- 
tion or cooperation? Anything specific that you would suggest? 

I think Tech Prep, that program went a long way. Are there any 
other things? 

Mr. Smallfoot. We're working to implement and establish Tech 
Prep locations at our vocational campus in North Platte is working 
in a Tech Prep program. 

Our campus is predominately academic transfers to service pro- 
grams and we're working what we're calling two plus two, working 
with local high schools and establishing fiber optics courses, etce- 
tera. 

Chairman Williams. Ms. Collin, the Congress, as you know, has 
recognized now for a long time the fact that it will take aU kinds of 
education institutions, including proprietary trade schools, if you 
will, in order to satisfy all of the needs of United States and its stu- 
dents. 

And following advice from such people as Ms. Halvorson, our 
witness on our last panel, we provide the money directly to the stu- 
dents and then we let them choose which schools they'll go to. 

And some of them will choose to go to Harvard, some of them 
will choose to go to the Spencer School of Business, some of them 
will choose to go to McCook. 

And that's probably how I'd be. Nov, what we discovered, as 
your industry knows, and has faced very frankly, what we've dis- 
covered over the past number of years is that because we moved 
away from giving low income students grants, rather made them 
take out loans, we found that so many of those students chose to 
spend that money in the proprietary sector at trade schools that 
the default rate of students attending trade schools was much 
greater than the default rate of students attending any of the other 
institutions of postsecondary education. 

And the Congress, I hope folks know this, the Congress moved in 
the last two Congresses, the last 4 years, moved dramatically, and I 
think with great success to stem the hemorrhaging caused by de- 
faults. 

We have in this committee, saved, during the past two Congress- 
es, for a multi-year period, 3 or 4 years, we've saved $2 billion, we 
estimate, and that may be a low estimate, is default costs, and the 
proprietary sector has helped us a great deal in trying to achieve 
that. So I want u note that for the record. 

Five million students in America get approximately $12 billion 
in loans now. 
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You understand how it works, the loans don't come from the 
Federal Government, only the guarantee comes from the Federal 
Government. 

So, of course, a higher percentage of the Federal Government's 
cost is going to be in paying off defaulted loans. Because that's the 
business we re in. We guarantee the loans. The ones that don't get 
paid off, we pay off. 

We don't loan the money. The private sector loans the money. 
We just guarantee the loan. 

Now, this year we'll spend about $6 billion in Federal funds in 
administering loans, paying to support the system, providing the 
allowances for the cost that the financial institutions aicur and 
guaranteeing the loans. We'll spend about $6 billion. 

\nd r& Congressman Barrett has pointed out, about two point 
seven Nillion of that wiii be just to pay off the whole history of de- 
fault costs, through all the years. 

Now, $2.7 billion out of a $6 billion cost sounds like a lot of 
money and, it sounds like a high percentage of it. But that $2.7 bil- 
lion is the entire cost of all defaults throughout the history of the 
program. 

We just show it each year as part of the percentage of our full 
cost. 

Because of the efforts that this subcommittee has made in trying 
to ratchti down the criteria for receiving loans about, I think 
before we re done, about seven hundred schools in the proprietary 
sector are going to find themselves right on the cusp of bankruptcy 
or will have closed down. 

Now, unfortunately, there are some good schools that are going 
under, but in this time of high deficit and difficulty in defining dol- 
lars to appropriate for education we felt it was necessary and the 
taxpayers demanded that the Congress tighten up the criteria for 
getting student aid. 

It isn't just, we should note, the proprietary sector that has 
found that their students have less access to school. Both private 
and public educators have found that because of the very strict 
changes the Congress has made over the past 48 months that 
access to student loans has been significantly reduced, particularly 
for low income students or students who did not graduate from 
high school before they tried to get a loan. 

And when I was talking with our two students earlier and men- 
tioning to them that America had a choice as to whether postsec- 
ondary education going to be exclusive or is it going to be inclusive. 

Well, the Congress in the last few years has said it's going to be 
more and more exclusive for certain students. Those are low 
income, high risk students. 

I'm not sure that's the direction America ought to be going. We 
really ought to examine that among ourselves, but it is the direc- 
tion in this time of great deficit and disagreement with taxes that, 
in regard to where the taxpayer seems to want to go, at least for a 
while. 

I commend people in community colleges and the trade school 
sector for bearing with us as we, as we have, I hope you under- 
stand that somewhat strict in limiting access to loans for the very 
students that come to your schools. 
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Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Doctor Smallfoot, your testimony on page eight, and I was in- 
trigued by, I thought what might be considered a very innovative 
idea. 

You proposed an exchange program, You'd like all urban stu- 
dents to attend a rural community college to better understand the 
quality of education at rural schools. 

It seems to me that this is an excellent outreach idea. Perhaps 
something that'll exposed for the advantages of living in rural 
areas, but Fm sure that you're aware, particularly that tV Federa! 
Government does not involve itself in exchange programs of this 
kind except perhaps at the secondary level. 

Are you suggesting that here, perhaps, something that we ought 
to consider in terms of new bureau, agency, or whatever? 

Mr. Smallfoot. I don't think the suggestion was at that level at 
this point. The suggestion made it's way in here just visiting as a 
result of testimony today. 

Some of the coffee shop work at McCook, how ideas get started 
that way. I don[t believe we suggested anything for you other than 
an idea suggesting, if the idea has merit, the treatment of the idea 
in to verbal encouragement • funding encouragement. 

Take it and be aware of the idea. 

Mr. Barrett. Has you're trade association gone so far as to dis- 
cuss this yet as an idea? 

Okay, it's interesting. Thank you. Ms. Collins, what's the job 
placement rate now at your school? 

Ms. Colons. The last calendar year, we had 97 percent. And 
that, in our placement rates, the counsel for those students that 
are placed in a position. 

Mr. Barrett. Okay, thank vou. You mentioned in your testimo- 
ny that career schools in Nebraska have recommended some 
changes in Nebraska consumer protection laws. I saw somewhere 
here in your testimony. 

Could you embellish that just a bit? 

Ms. Collins. About cost estimates, it took approximately 6 
months, it was completed last December. 

That simply added more guidelines as far as ranking schools, 
schools coming in as opening up new educational opportunities, 
about 1,500 group found as a real need in our statutes. 

Mr. Barrett. What is the disposition of the recommendation 
now? 

Ms. Collins. It is law. 
Mr. Barrett. It is law? 
Ms. Collins. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett. Okay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, Thank you. 
f Chairman Williams. Congressman Barrett is the only speaker 
I ve ever met from a unicameral legislature. Of course youSre got 
the only one around here. 

How's it work? All right? Satisfied? We're wondering about it in 
Montana. 

Well, Bill, you were right. You invited a group of a dozen experts 
and the testimony here extended is as helpful, pointed, specific, 
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with good recommendation, as any I've heard and I served two 
Congresses as Chairman of this subcommittee and have led many 
hearings. 

This is, this is as good and the testimony as good as any I've been 
at, so you were good to your word and you had experts here. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you, and may I ask you to yield for a 
moment? 

Chairman Williams. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett. We have some additional testimony submitted to 
the subcommittee by Doctor Larry Schultz, Acting Director of Ne- 
braska State College Association. 

Chairman Williams. Okay. That'll be placed in the record, and I 
will leave the hearing record open at your Congressman's request, 
for 1 month from todav. 

If there are other Nebraskans, and we may sneak some testimo- 
ny in from Montana there as well, if there are other Nebraskans 
who would like to include, any one here, who would like to make 
an additional point, would you please send your testimony to the 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education in Washington, DC; 
we'd be more than happy to include it in the printed record. 

And so without objection, we'll leave the hearing record open for 
1 month from today. 

I'm delighted to have been with you here, Bill. It's an excellent 
hearing. Thank you so much for inviting me. 

Mr. Barrett. Thank you. We are, again, delighted to have you 
here, Pat, and may I say in conclusion, at least for my part, I be- 
lieve that this hearing was far more successful than the last sub- 
committee hearing held in the great State of Nebraska, which was 
approximately 2 years ago, as I recall. 

The Interior Committee came out to Nebraska to talk about the 
Niobrara River. As far as I am concerned, this is a far more suc- 
cessful hearing. 

Thank you again for coming, Mr. Chairman, 

Chairman Williams. Two things we hear a lot about from Ne- 
braska is Niobrara River and "go big red." 

Well, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for th ^ord follows.] 
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Testimony Submitted to the 
Postsecondary Education Subcommittee or the Education and Labor Committee 
Hearing date July IS, 1991, Kearney, Nebraska 
Hie Nebraska State College System, Dr. Larry Schultz, Acting Director 



The Nebraska State College System, consisting of Chadron Stale College, Peru State College and 
Wawc State College, is governed by a Board of Trustees and administered from a System Office 
located in the State Capitol in Lincoln, Nebraska. The following arc System Office recommendations 
regarding reauthorization of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

title I (Programs for Nontradltlonal Students): We recommend combining unfunded authorities of 
Titles I and XI to create a new program for outreach, community service and continuing education. 
Part B, Partnerships for Continuing Higher Education, would authorize grants to support programs to 
serve the continuing education needs of adult learners. Currently, 44 percent of all students in 
Nebraska State Colleges are nontraditional students, many arc place bound. The State Colleges 
currently offer 350 off-campus courses at 100 different sites to serve more than 4,200 Nebraska 
students. As in other states, public funding for the Colleges has declined. Additional sources of 
revenue must be identified if these students will continue to be served. 

Title II (Academic Libraries and Information Technology): The Nebraska State Colleges have just 
begun the second vcar of a thrce-yeur library automation project through M1DNET, a node on 
Internet. We would support AASCU's recommendation to change the Title to "Academic Libraries in 
an Electronic Networked Environment." The availability of grant money for linking needy institutions 
to library resource sharing networks is crucial. We also support their recommendation to emphasize 
projects related to Intcrnet/NREN. 

Title III (Institutional Aid): Title III is the only federal aid program that provides direct assistance for 
academic and financial development to institutions serving large proportions of disadvantaged students. 
Many students at Nebraska's State Colleges are first generation college students; 25 percent are from 
poverty level families. Wayne State College, in particular, is surrounded by the nine poorest counties in 
Nebraska. 

The Nebraska State College System urges reauthorization of Title III at increased funding levels, with 
the following specific recommendations: 

a. Part A identifies a setaside for community colleges. Dr. William Harvey, President of Hampton 
(VA) University, offered testimony to the subcommittee earlier this yuar that explains the situation 
succinctly: "When the program was first established, 76 percent of funds were reserved for 
baccalaureate degree-granting institutions. In 1980 this was changed to a 24 percent floor for 
community colleges, but their participation expanded rapidly and by the mid-1980s tliev received 78 
percent of Part A funding. In 1086 their setaside was changed to a fixed amount of $51.4 million, 
representing their current level of funding. When appropriations for the program were reduced in FY 
'88, their level of funding was protected, but four-year institutions received no new grants and had their 
continuing grants reduced by 40 percent. Community colleges still receive about 75 percent of Part A 
funds." 

We urge you to increase funding to the extent that four-year institutions arc funded at a more equitable 
level. Nebraska's State Colleges are heavily dependent on state aid and tuition revenue and have no 
recourse to any other federal grant funds. 

b. Part C Endowment Challenge Grants currently provide about 20 matching grants annually to 
institutions to establish or increase their endowments, and help protect the fiscal stability of small, 
underfunded institutions such as the State Colleges (fall enrollment figures for Nebraska State 
Colleges: Chadron State College. 3,228 students; Peru State College, 1,620 students; Wayne State 
College 3,627 students). We would support increasing general Part C authorization from $20 million to 
$75 million, reducing the wait-out period from 10 to five years to provide additional opportunities for 
institutions to seek matching grants, and the premise that grants should be canned relative to the size 
of the appropriation to prevent the entire appropriation from being consumed by grants to only a few 
institutions. 

Finally, we would concur with AASCU's recommendation that would allow institutions receiving Part A 
or B grants to participate in multiple cooperative agreements, with the option that grants could be 
awarded directly to formal consortia. 
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Title IV (Student Assistance): We support AASCU's recommendation to establish a $4,500 Pell Grant 
maximum, adjusted annually based on the Consumer Price Index. Again, this relates directly to the 
income levels of the famines of students at Nebraska State Colleges, the number of nontraditional 
students and the number of first generation college students. Avoiding heavy college loans, especially 
in the first two years, contributes to keeping those studenls in school and focused on their academe 
cours. f study. AASCU has proposed a funding formula that we support, especially as it relates to 
low-iftvome Pell recipients. Eligibility would be expanded to families with incomes up to $44,000 (this 
compares to a $25>000 family income in 1979, adjusted for inflation), to increase the participation of 
working-class families and to students attending four-year colleges. 

Campus*based programs such as SEOG, SWS and Perkins Loans would be continued and expanded. 
Institutions doing a better job of retaining students and encouraging Ihem to complete their programs 
would receive a larger allocation of funding. 

The State Colleges are committed to helping students succeed. All have peer-supported tutorial 
programs, and the small classrooms and teaching-oriented philosophy encourage onc-on-one dialogue. 
The State Colleges are positioned to benefit from this modification. 

Title V Teacher Recruitment, Retention and Development: AASCU has recommended simplification 
of the program into three parts: recruitment of minorities into teaching, especially mid-career 
minorities; establishment of a program of partnerships between colleges ana schools to promote the 
restructuring of elementary/secondary education and collegiate-based teacher preparation; and 
provision of professional growth activities for K-12 teachers, administrators and higher education 
faculty engaged in teacher training. The Nebraska State College System supports these modifications, 
as we believe they will help insure the preparedness of high school students tor the college experience. 

Title VII Academic Facilities: The Nebraska's State College System supports increased funding for 
Title VII projects, as well as expansion of projects eligible for funding and the simplification of 
allocation. State support for capital construction bas diminished at the same time enrollments are 
increasing. Wayne State College hasn't built new classroom space in 20 years, for example, but during 
that time enrollment has nearly doubled. Chadron State's enrollment is up 43 percent since 1986 and 
27 percent in the last two years. Peru State had 962 students in 1985 compared to 1,620 today. The 
campus is in dire need of expanded library space, but state funds are not available to provide it. 

Title IX (Graduate Programs): All three State Colleges olTer some graduate degrees; the MBA will 
be available this fall at Chadron State College and Wayne State College. We support fund allocation to 
enhance the quality and diversity of coHcrc faculty and to expand graduate opportunities for 
under represented groups through grants and fellowships. 

Thank you for your consideration of this testimony. 
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TESTIMONY ON COOPERATIVE EDUCATION I 



Congressman Barrett, My name is Dr. Dale Zikmand. I am a professor of 
Vocational Education at the University of Nebraska at Kearney. It is a real 
privilege for me to be able to address this committee regarding reauthorization of 
the Higher Education Act My comments will deal specifically with Title VIII, 
Cooperative Education. 

Cooperative education is a process of educational methodology to prepare 
individuals for employment by combining occupational and academic instruction 
which is then applied at actual work sites. The instructional plan provides for 
specific skills, knowledge and attitudes to be attained in the classroom that can be 
applied and refined in an actual work experience. There is a high degree of 
interaction, coordination and correlation between academic instruction and work 
site experiences. Cooperative education is organized to assist in achieving an 
individual's career goals and provide immediate application and continuous 
feedback between student, teacher*coordinator and employer. The program gives 
students an opportunity to acquire career experience and enhance personal growth 
while, in many cases, helping defray college expenses. Each year thousands of 
employers in business, industry, and government cooperate with higher education 
institutions to provide training experiences that mett student's career goals and 
contribute to their future employability. 
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Nebraska has two institution-wide cooperative education programs partially 
funded under Title VIII of the Higher Education Act. Those two programs are 
located at Peru State College and Central Community College with campuses at 
Columbus, Grand Island, and Hastings. In just a short time-span, these two 
institutions have served over 200 students. These students have grossed more 
than $478,000 in wages and returned a substantial amount in the form of taxes to 
the State and Federal treasuries. One of the best success indicators of any 
cooperative education program is the placement rate of graduates in occupations 
relevant to their career choice. These two programs have placement rates of 85% 
and 72% respectively. 



Cooperative education is based on the premise that students learn most effectively 
by doing and this is especially true when they are engaged in direct, purposeful 
experiences. Another philosophical premise of cooperative education is that the 
value of direct purposeful experiences are enhanced when opportunities are 
provided for reflection and interpretation. Time is provided to reflect on the 
experiences, to interpret their value, their meaning, and to develop higher order 
thinking skills. 

There are numerous benefits to all those involved in cooperative education. 
Employers receive many direct and indirect benefits from hiring cooperative 
education students. They receive an employee that has been pre-screened, 
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assessed, counseled, and given basic skills training before being hired. A trained 
teacher/intemship-coordinator from the educational institution is available for 
supportive services to sustain an effective cooperative relationship between the 
student, the employer, and the educational institution. Entering into this joint 
educational venture helps reduce employee turnover which can contribute to a 
more accountable and performance driven business operation. And, through 
hiring a cooperative education student, employers have direct involvement into the 
educational process of an individual and the institution so that each contributes to 
a more highly trained employee for today's labor market. 

Student benefits are more generally related to the application of academic theory 
with practical applied technological concepts. These increase th-j educational 
motivation from an applied standpoint and produce a stronger desire to learn. 
Students develop a greater understanding of the employer-employee relationship 
by utilizing the adult-oriented, working community as a laboratory for learning 
while developing better human relation skills. For the inexperienced student, 
cooperative education contributes to accelerated maturation, development of a 
positive self* concept, sense of responsibility and the ability to make intelligent 
judgements. As a result of the participation in cooperative education, students 
make useful employment contacts for the future, gain L.'st-hand occupational 
information to validate their interest and test their abilities in connection with 
real jobs, and hopai lly gain a healthy attitude to'vard discovering their strengths 
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and weaknesses for real application in the world of work. Also important to the 
student is the compensation rough regular income, and benefits for such things 
as financial aid, health insurance, workers compensation, and income for family or 
future educational expenses. Most students hold cooperative education in high 
regard because of the placement rate or higher salary and positions which may 
result from a successful experience. Students also receive academic credit for 
successful participation in cooperative education. 

Educational institutions also benefit from participating in cooperative education. 
Today, it is difficult for schools to keep up with changing technology because of the 
high cost of equipment. However, through cooperative education, students get the 
opportunity to train on state of the art equipment and in modern facilities. 

Once involved in cooperative education, employers actually become adjunct 
instructors for the educational institution in a setting more relevant and conducive 
to the studente. Even though employers have a substantial investment in time 
and dollars in the training, they are offered some incentives as a result of 
participating. One is the opportunity to retain an enthusiastic worker trained by 
the company to do the things the way they want them done. Even though there is 
no obligation by an employer to employ a student upon completion of their 
cooperative education internship. 
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Continued federal support for cooperative education through Title VIII funds is 
needed. First, some students may need to participate to earn money to stay in 
school. We all know there has been a reduction in available financial aid. Second, 
institutions of higher education are struggling with budget reductions. This is 
true in Nebraska as well in most other states. Third, funding under the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act has changed affecting 
higher education institutions. Since some cooperative education programs are 
housed in vocational education departments or centers, this could result in a 
serious reduction of programs available to students. 



Currently, 85«fc of the Federal funds available under Title Vm support 
implementation of new cooperative education programs and the remaining 15% of 
the funds are used for resource and training centers, research, and innovation 
activities. All of which needs to be retained. 

The U.S. Department of Education's reauthorization proposal of 17 milli on dollars 
is not enough. Title VIII funding for Cooperative Education needs to be 45 milli on 
dollars to allow for five years of administrative funding to institutions plus five 
years of formula funding not to exceed 25% of the total program budget. 



Even though Cooperative Education has been highly successful at the 
postsecondary level, there are certain quality indicators that would make good 
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programs excellent. These quality indicators include: advisory councils, transition 
and articulation (2+2) of secondary cooperative education students and programs 
with postsecondary programs; and apprenticeship credit for cooperative education 
experience. Another extremely important factor !i national data collection for all 
levels of cooperative education. The data could be provided to congress to show 
not only the status of cooperative education, but report the return on the 
investment of federal funds. I would like to briefly expand on these quality 
indicators. First, an advisory council should be appointed by the local governing 
board for the purpose of providing counsel, direction, and ass.stance to the 
cooperative education program. The council should meet a minimum of two times 
annually, record minutes, and prepare an annual report to the local governing 
board on the accountability of the cooperative education program. Council 
members must include representatives from business and industry, public 
agencies, students, and individuals of special populations. Both sexes and 
minorities must be represented as well. Ex-officio members should include 
teachers and administrators. 

Secondly, articulation is a planned process linking two or more educational 
systems to help students make a smooth transition from one level or program to 
another without experiencing delays or duplication of learning. It is critical that 
the reauthorization of Title VIII require articulation agreements between 
secondary «d postsecondary cooperative education programs. This process will 
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help students save time, and money without loss of academic credit. 



Apprenticeship programs administered by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training, and Cooperative Education administered by 
educational institutions have the same goals, that of ultimately preparing people 
for employment. Each has its own identity, objectives, and methodology. Linking 
these two programs would offer students an opportunity to begin apprenticeship 
prior to graduation resulting in a direct transition from education to employment. 
The reauthorization should encourage interagency agreements between higher 
education institutions and those responsible for apprenticeship at the state and/or 
local level. 

A nationally coordinated data gathering system is needed to report the 
effectiveness and economic benefits of cooperative education. Policymakers need 
concrete facts on the contributions of cooperative education to economic 
development and a trained labor force. This can only be accomplished with 
legislation which encourages state leadership and provides financial support. I 
would encourage you to consider including a national data gathering process into 
the reauthorization of Title VIII of the Higher Education Act. 

Please include Title VIII in the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act with 
the suggested amendments. 
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And finally, I strongly encourage you and your committee to include Title VII in 
the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. Further. I hope that you will 
give consideration to the suggestions I have made. Thank you for your time and I 
would be glad to answer any questions you might have. 
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